



CHAP. IV- 


TACTICS OF THE ORLEANISTS. — THE “ PERFIDE ALBION ’’ CRY. — 
DIWIFIED ATTITUDE OF THE PRESIDENT. — INFATUATION OF THE 
ROYALIST PARTISANS. — REACTIONARY CONSULTATIONS AT WIES- 
BADEN AND CLAREMONT. 

Such was the situation of things in 1851. As one of 
the ingredients calculated to influence popular passions, 
and distract the public mind from the perception of the 
actual exigencies at issue, the name of the Prince de 
Joinville was at this time brought forward as a can- 
didate for the Presidency. It is, at least, not unlikely 
that this measure was resorted to rather as “ a feather 
thrown up ” than with any actual design of presenting 
to the nation a prince whose father had shortly before 
been so ignominiously expelled. True, the law of the 
31st May — drawn up by a “committee” consisting 
chiefly of Bourbonites, and which (by a craftily-worded 
clause, the practical meaning of Avhich was only after- 
wards discovered) swept away from the electoral lists 
more than 3,000,000 of Frenchmen — gave De Joinville 
something more nearly approaching the “ shadow of a 
shade ” of a chance than if the result were to be decided 
by the universal suffrage of the nation. Still, even 
under this modification, or rather destruction, of the 
only principle which could give the Constitution any 
binding validity, the chance would have been only “ the 
shadow of a shade not even that, if the election were 
to be carried through in an orderly manner. 

But whether or not it were ever seriously contem- 
plated to wait until 1852, and then bring forward the 
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Prince de Joinville, the mention of his name was in- 
tended to effect an end. Here a trait again presents 
itself which illustrates, in a pleasing manner, the con- 
scientious magnanimity of Napoleon the Third. One 
of the stratagems resorted to by his enemies was 
to represent him as fanatically attached to England, 
as ready to sacrifice the interests of France to the 
gratification of his partiality for this country. Be- 
cause he had ever held aloof from the vulgar cry 
which denounced the English as hateful, perfidious, de- 
testable in every sense — the natural enemies of France 
and Frenchmen; because “ Perfide Albion ” did not form 
the constant subject of his objurgation ; because he was 
not, instead of propounding plans of moral, material, 
peaceful refinement, eternally broaching projects for the 
invasion of Great Britain and the capture of London, he 
was held up, not merely as friendly to our country, but 
as being, in virtue of such friendliness, necessarily hostile 
to his own. 

Now, it will always be remembered as a highly 
honourable trait in the character of Napoleon the Third, 
that he did not resort to what might be termed the 
counter-irritative process in answer to these ribaldries ; 
that, feeling that the true interests of France and 
England consisted in maintaining terms of mutual 
friendliness and respect, he did not conceal or disown 
these sentiments in deference to a vulgar clamour ; 
that he did not descend to the base and loathsome arti- 
fices which fan delusions and evil passions, for the imme- 
diate objects of sordid ambition. 

And observe : whilst the President was thus described 
as the enemy of France, because he was not incessantly 
raising the watchword of “ War to the knife with 
England,” the Prince de Joinville was brought forward 
— on what “ cry ”?— why, on that of hatred to England; 
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war with Perfide Albion ! “ Mort aux Anglais ! ” was 
the cry, not ostentatiously set up by the leading sup- 
porters of the house of Louis Philippe, but initiated and 
encouraged, with their cognizance and approval, by 
the lower class of agents moving about amongst the 
populace. 

Prince de Joinville had antecedents to give coun- 
tenance to this cry ; and it was on the strength of these 
antecedents that his name was put forward in prefer- 
ence to those of the other sons of Louis Philippe. And 
of what nature were these antecedents ? What was the 
nature of the preferential claim set up for de Joinville — 
rather, for instance, than for his elder brother ? Why, 
a something which meant neither more nor less than 
hostility to England — willingness and eagerness to 
invade our soil. It was his pamphleteering plans 
and proposals in reference to that subject, that first 
brought the Prince’s name prominently before the 
public; it was the recollection of these that was re- 
called, in order to captivate the fancy of all the 
restless spirits in France, and to bring them over to 
measures favouring the views of the Orleanists. The 
agents of that party were not scrupulous as to the 
quality of their appeals. They were aware that amongst 
the Parisian populace there was a section with which 
hatred to England was a sort of political creed — a 
section of persons still strongly imbued with the 
prejudices of old times. These were industriously re- 
minded of the bellicose “demonstrations” made by Prince 
de Joinville towards the close of his father’s reign. 
What mattered it that the plans of the Orleanist Prince 
were mere fantaisies, drawn up on paper, and never 
meant to be realised ? Under the circumstances, they 
were thought likely to create “ an effect — and this 
effect, it was supposed, might be added to by contrast- 
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ing the anti-British impulses of Prince de Joinville with 
■the quite different tone which had been generally 
adopted by the Prince President — with the amicable 
feelings indicated by him — with his refusal to indulge 
restless, angry, and vindictive passions in prospects 
and promises of war, invasion, plunder of London, 
and so forth.* But, perfect as was his knowledge of 
the tendency of these tactics, the President was not 
tempted to descend from his high moral position, 
or enter into a base competition for popularity, by 
pandering to the passions of the least intelligent and 
respectable orders of the populace. Whilst the pos- 
sibility of the Prince de Joinville coming forward as 
a candidate for the office of President was seriously 
canvassed as a thing not wholly out of the general 
chapter of contingencies, innumerable conjectures, on 
the consequences that would result from his success, 
appeared in the continental and English newspapers. 
A well-known French journalist, after intimating that, 
as far as the writer was personally concerned, he had no 
particular reason to feel grateful to the President, put 
the case as follows : 

“ None of my labours have ever gained me [from 
Louis Napoleon] one of those affable and obliging 
expressions which the calculated gratitude of princes 
knows how to find, and which satisfy disinterested- 
ness. But, in truth, is it allowable to think of com- 
plaints, of sympathies, and of personal preferences in 
face of the dangers of 1852 ? The revision [of the 
Constitution] will certainly not be voted by three- 

* It is worth while to observe, that General Changarnier, whose 
displacement, by a resolute and courageous act of the President, 
caused such anger and dismay in the Royalist ranks, is the officer of 
whom it has been said, that his favourite idea is, that he could win 
. immortality by invading England and destroying London.” 
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fourths of the National Assembly. The Montagnards 
and Socialists give us notice that, in 1852, the question 
will no longer be to overthrow a government, but 
society and civilisation, and to set the whole of Euro- 
pean society in a blaze. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
in power for nearly three years, has conducted himself 
as a clever, sensible, and modest prince, and as an 
honest man ; and, be it well known, it is before this 
firm and honourable attitude that the Demagogues and 
Socialists have thought it prudent to decree a truce 
for society until 1852 ; that is to say, until the power 
of the present President shall expire. It is a great 
honour for Prince Louis Bonaparte that the impatient 
have not dared to give him battle. He has frequently 
been reproached for not having gained the battles of 
Marengo, Austerlitz, and Wagram, but the factions 
have feared and respected him as though he had been 
the conqueror on those glorious days.” 

The Socialists did, in fact, look forward to the approach 
of the Presidential election in 1852, as the signal for a 
general outburst against the indispensable institutions 
of society, as a declaration of war against property and 
capital — as the commencement of scenes of massacre 
and destruction in which, as is truly observed by the 
writer, the “ question would no longer be to over- 
throw a government, but society and civilisation, and 
set the whole of European society in a blaze.’ ’ With 
funereal infatuation, the Bourbonists in the Assembly- — 
shutting their eyes to this peril, intent only on their 
narrow and selfish schemes — persisted in the policy of 
obstruction and annoyance ; and it was fast becoming 
evident that either the President must take some step 
to rescue society from its jeopardy, or surrender his 
country to horrors more fearful, because more deliberately 
planned, than those through which she had passed in 
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the worst period of the Reign of Terror. The Legi- 
timists and Orleanists in the Chamber — the boasted 
“ majority ” — used their power for purposes tending to 
consequences which they themselves did not understand, 
and which it was fortunate that there was a mind — 
bold, wise, honest, and energetic — capable of witL- 
standing. 

The Constitution of 1848 had been tried and found 
wanting : it possessed no solidity, no compactness : it 
so confounded the legislative, deliberative, and executive 
powers, as to impair the efficiency of all and each. By 
subjecting Government to the caprices of factions it ren- 
dered utterly impossible that consistency and harmony 
of action without which it was vain to expect that, in a 
country violently agitated as France had been, the 
work of peaceful improvement — always dependent on 
security and confidence — could progress. Everything 
was unsettled — everything was precarious ; no one knew 
what the morrow would bring about ; and looming 
darkly and ominously, casting into still darker shadow 
this doubt, and fear, and gloom, loured the cloud of 
murderous Socialism, awaiting the advent of 1852, to 
throw all things into anarchy. 

From all parts of the country, petitions from hundreds 
of thousands, rather from millions of people — for they 
expressed the voice of the whole nation — poured in for 
the alteration of this flimsy, perilous, unreliable Con- 
stitution ; — the universal people protested against it, and 
demanded the removal of the restrictions which rendered 
impossible a government powerful to carry out salutary 
objects. The President was desirous that these national 
demands should be complied with : in such compliance 
he recognised the most certain means of saving France 
from the enemies whom she harboured in her bosom; 
and he was equally anxious that the law of May, 1850, 
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— a law which had cut away more than one-third of the 
whole electoral constituency of the country, and which 
he had himself been induced to assent to under miscon- 
ception of the tendency of its working — should be re- 
pealed, and the suffrage placed upon the broad basis of 
national universality. But vain were all endeavours to 
bring the Assembly to think and act in accordance with 
the dictates of reason. It was enough that the President 
of the Republic was known to be friendly to a given 
course: it was enough that he was known to desire 
that certain measures should be adopted. That know- 
ledge probably sufficed to give the cue to the pro- 
ceedings of a too numerous section in the Assembly. 
The majority requisite for affirming the question of 
revision could not be obtained ; the national voice, ex- 
pressed in countless petitions, was disregarded ; law, 
order, and property, the whole framework of social 
cohesion, tottered on the verge of a precipice. 

And it was in this state of affairs that councils were 
being holden with the Comte de Chambord by his 
Legitimist adherents — men taking an active part in 
the internal politics of France — and with the represen- 
tative of the Comte de Paris by Orleanist delegates, in 
order to take measures having in view the restoration 
— that is to say, the compulsory re-imposition on 
France — of one or the other branch of the expelled family. 
Who can forget the celebrated “ receptions ” at Clare- 
mont, in the month of August, 1851 — the comings and 
goings of “ old friends and new friends ” of the House of 
Orleans, with the ex-Queen mother, surrounded by the 
Duchess of Orleans, the Duchess of Nemours, and the 
Duke of Nemours as spokesman of the royal intentions, 
receiving the homage of partisans ? Read the following 
pregnant paragraph from a journal published at the 
time : — 
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“ One who is not the least eminent or the least reso- 
lute among them [the friends of the House of Orleans] 
determined on not allowing the occasion to rest without 
an explanation. It arrived on Wednesday, the 27th. 
The Queen [Am41ie] had previously named that day 
for the reception of many persons who wished to pay 
their respects. 

“ M. Guizot, addressing himself to the Due de 
Nemours, requested to know if the Prince had any in- 
structions to give him, for his friends or for himself, 
with reference to the occurrences that might soon take 
place in France — perhaps even before he should have 
the honour of again seeing him.” 

Can there be any mistake as to the meaning of 
such transactions as these ? Can any sane human being 
entertain a doubt as to what they meant ? I opine 
not. What did these gentlemen at Claremont, if they 
did not go there to plot that which, under the circum- 
stances, was treason to France ? No other business 
could they have there, making such demonstrations 
and putting such questions. To be sure, there was, 
a show of interrogatory, as to whether the Prince 
de Joinville, or his family in his behalf, would sanction 
the exhibition of his name as candidate for the Presi- 
dency ; but this was a form, or “ make-believe,” too 
transparent to deceive any one. The name of that 
Prince could be used for no other purpose than to 
“ stir up ” such lingering embers of Orleanism as might 
have still survived amongst some portions of the French 
bourgeoisie, and to create an “ opportunity ” for the 
Comte de Paris, or for his cousin of the elder branch. 

To the interrogatories humbly set forth by their 
adherents on this occasion, the reply of the House of 
Orleans was, that their policy, for the present, was that 
of “ abstentation ” ; to which the adherents replied 
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that there had already been too much of that ; that a 
more active policy — a more demonstrative attitude — 
a more decisive pushing of their interests — was what 
was required, in consideration of the events that 
might occur. Then there was much talk about fusion 
of the family interests; and the Duke of Nemours 
declared his belief that “the thing” for France would be 
the restoration of the Bourbon monarchy, but that the 
“ fusion ” which would so greatly promote that object 
seemed, he was sorry to say, to make but very slow pro- 
gress : to which the reply was a respectful opinion that 
he was in error in thinking so ; that never were the 
prospects of “ fusion,” never were the hopes of “ the 
family,” more promising, as was testified by the increasing 
cordiality of Legitimists and Orleanists in the Assembly. 

And in truth there was room for this opinion. 

“ One morning ” (says M. de Guerronniere) “ in the 
month of August, if I remember Avell, Count Mole 
came triumphantly to announce, at a solemn meeting 
of the Council of State, that . the fusion of the two 
royalist families was accomplished ; and M. Mole was 
one of the privy councillors of Louis Napoleon ! — And 
those who received the communication were the ad- 
visers of his government ! — Thus Louis Napoleon was 
already, in the eyes of the majority, a mere sentinel, 
whose duty it was to guard his post until fresh ones 
came to take it from him. This was the part, the noble 
part, that was intended for the elect of the 10th of 
December — for the heir of the Emperor Napoleon.” * 

* The course pursued' towards M. Mole has exemplified the for- 
bearing and forgiying disposition of the present Emperor. M. Mole 
was (in the words of a biographer) “ recognised as the leader of the 
monarchical party, which sought to fuse the interests of the elder and 
younger branches of the House of Bourbon, and unite all the friends of 
kingly government for a counter-revolution.” But it never occurred 
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to the present Emperor, either when President or since he has at- 
tained the Imperial dignity, to keep M. Mole in imprisonment or 
exile. He resided in France in tranquil freedom, and died at his 
country seat a few months back. Would this mode of dealing have 
been experienced by M. Mole if — the Bourbons in either of their 
branches being in power — he had held the same sentiments and pur- 
sued the same course towards them that he did towards Napoleon the 
Third ? Would not Ham or London have been his abiding place 
until his death ? No question of it ! The extent to which the Emperor 
has carried this policy of forbearance and forgiveness is really in- 
credible — in fact, transgresses all the ordinary rules of political 
caution and prudence. Hundreds on hundreds of individuals whose 
proceedings, if ventured on under any other government, would have 
condemned them to perpetual imprisonment or exile, are now in the 
enjoyment of all the privileges of French citizenship. The most 
virulent personal and political enemies of the present Emperor have 
experienced his generosity in this respect. This may seem rash on 
his part ; it may seem to indicate, on the part of Napoleon the Third, 
an overweening confidence in his hold on the affectionate respect of the 
nation. But the more magnaminous policy is often the safest 
as well as the boldest. It is an authenticated fact, that the Imperial 
generosity has converted many furious enemies into warm and 
admiring friends. 
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FACTION IN FRANCE COMPARED WITH FACTION IN ENGI.AND AND 
AMERICA. — THE CONTRAST DEFINED. — THE CONSTITUTION OP 1848 . 

— CONDUCT OF THE PRESIDENT ANALYSED BY AN ENGLISHMAN. 

DUTY AND OBLIGATION : THE SUBSTANCE? OR THE LETTER? 

Allusion has been so frequently made to the “factions” 
in the Assembly, and that term has been interpreted 
so variously and so inaccurately, that a few words, 
defining the meaning of “ faction ” as it existed in 
France in 1851, will be in place. When, in vindication 
of the decisive measures taken by the President on the 
2nd of December, the unmanageable violence of the 
factions has been mentioned, it has sometimes been 
answered, “ Oh ! there are factions in every legislative 
body ! There are factions in the British Parliament, — 
there are factions in the American Congress ! ” True ; 
but take the most extreme of the factions in either of these 
bodies, and we shall find that their designs go no farther 
than the effectuation of changes in details. In order 
to realise the position of the President, we must look 
a little into history. If, immediately after the American 
Revolution, there had appeared a numerous party in Con- 
gress, plotting and agitating against the national wish, 
and for the re-imposition of the yoke which had been 
shaken off ; if leading members of this party were con- 
tinually going backward and forward between Washing- 
ton and London, concerting, in the latter country, with 
the Ministers of George the Third, the measures to 
be adopted for bringing about a counter-revolution ; — 
again if, in the year 1746, an active and numerous 
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party in the British Legislature were enacting the same 
part, going over to France, taking instructions from 
Prince Charles Edward, and then coming back to their 
places in Parliament to carry out these instructions, 
and plot for the Stuarts; — in either of these cases, 
would the American or the British Executive of the day 
have been held to very fastidiously literal account 
as to the steps which it might have found it necessary, in 
order to avert so great a danger, and deprive the mis- 
chief brewers of the power of working out their purposed 
mischief? Would not the Executives of England and 
America have been guilty of a flagrant betrayal of duty 
if, in such respective circumstances, they had sacrificed 
the living spirit to the formal letter of codes and systems, 
and allowed the treason and the perfidy to take their 
course, and work out their ends ? 

Of course they would. No one doubts that they would. 
And the position of the present Emperor was in 1851 
strictly analogous with what would have been that of 
the English or American Government in the cases sup- 
posed, He had to deal not with factions, such as they 
are now-a-days seen in England, or even in America, 
but with factions whose notorious object was that of 
counter-revolution, of reaction or retrogression to a 
yoke detested by the nation; and he had moreover 
to struggle with the enemies of all orderly govern- 
ment.- 

On the point of duty, as affecting the President’s posi- 
tion at this crisis, and on the relations between the 
substance and the letter of his obligations, an English 
clergyman has made some observations which, with a 
few mistakes in matters of detail, contain a well-defined 
suggestive outline of the principle at issue : — 

“ It has been said that as he had taken an oath of 
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allegiance to this Constitution, so was he bound to abide 
by it just as it was ; and that, when he was instrumental 
in modifying it, and a new Constitution was substituted 
in its place, he was at all events bound in like manner 
to abide by that second. 

“ And this must be the subject of our next considera- 
tion. No one can have any doubt as to the sanctity of 
an oath — as to the necessity of adhering strictly to 
those obligations which are thereby contracted. There 
can be no question, in the mind of any straightforward 
man, concerning this obligation. But, at the same time, 
we must carefully distinguish between the letter and 
the spirit of a Constitution ; between the cause for 
which any person is raised to a particular position, and 
the absolute letter of the directions according to which 
he is to act. Now, in such circumstances, it frequently 
happens that a man is placed between two difficulties, — 
he may either adhere to the letter of that which he has 
promised, and thereby violate the spirit ; or adhere to 
the spirit, and thereby violate the letter. 

“ History furnishes us with examples in which this 
choice of difficulties was presented to those in authority ; 
and we apprehend we shall find this to have been 
precisely the case with Napoleon the Third. If we 
regard his conduct as a member of the Constituent 
Assembly, we shall find that his usual stern silence in 
the Assembly was far more eloquent than, and quite as 
characteristic as, the noisy harangues which were fre- 
quently heard there, and the disgraceful confusion which 
so often prevailed in this senate of the nation. During 
the time that he occupied this position, it was easy for 
him to perceive that a Republic, such as was then esta- 
blished in France, would be neither beneficial to the 
country at home, nor honourable to the nation abroad. 
France was placed in a false position — the people vyere 
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imposed upon. There had been a sovereign cast out 
from among them, but no real and tangible government 
had been established to replace that sovereign. There 
was a great deal of talk about government — many 
intrigues, — many attempts from time to time to raise, 
first one and then another, into a position of power ; 
but of the actual and potential government whereby a 
nation is united at home and becomes respected abroad 
— of this, there was nothing whatever.” 

The Republic alluded to by the writer as that “ then 
established in France ” was the discordant medley exist- 
ing before the election of a President — during the period, 
in short, following the insurrection of June — when 
General Cavaignac, under the title of President of the 
Council, exercised a sort of military dictatorship, under 
which nothing was free save the scandalous conten- 
tions of the factions. The very act of proceeding to the 
election of a President of a Republic expressed the uni- 
versal acknowledgment that the former counterfeit of a 
Republic could not stand. In its reconstruction under 
a Presidency, it might — supposing that honesty and 
prudence had prevailed sufficiently to put an end to 
desperate conspiracies against it — in time have been 
moulded into something like cohesive strength. This it 
was that the President endeavoured, faithfully and 
loyally, to effect. This it was that the virulent 
passions of the period rendered it humanly impossible 
to accomplish. 

To proceed with the quotation : — 

“ And even during the time that he held the office of 
President of the Republic he could not fail to perceive 
that the whole Republic itself was, to use the expressive 
words of one of our own writers, ‘ a mere sham ; ’ that 
there was nothing belonging to it that had the elements 
of permanency. The unworthiness of the intrigues 
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perpetually brought before his eyes ; the determination 
on the part of the exiles to whom we have already 
alluded, — who had constituted themselves exiles, as 
they would have the world believe, for liberty’s sake 
— to throw themselves, so far as it was possible for 
them to do so, into the stream of events in France, in 
order that they might, by pampering the lowest pas- 
sions of the populace, obtain temporary power, and 
make use of that power to enrich and aggrandise them- 
selves, knowing that if there Avere such a thing as a 
democratic and social Republic they alone could be its 
representatives, — we repeat that, seeing all these things, 
Louis Napoleon could hardly have failed to perceive, 
and did not fail to perceive, that the Republic contained 
no elements of permanency; that it was as contrary 
to the genius of the French people as it was in contra- 
riety to their wishes. He felt, moreover, that even if 
this Republic were to have a fair chance, if it were de- 
sirable to let the world see whether pure Republicanism 
could fairly be tried in that country, at all events it 
must be tried upon a much more substantial basis than 
that upon which it was at present raised. 

“ Here, then, it is that we approach a period in his 
life on account of which the greatest possible obloquy 
has been thrown upon him, — we approach the considera- 
tion of what has been called the Cowp-d'Etat. It began 
to be clear to him that his own power as President was 
far from being sufficient to restrain the many discor- 
dant elements of which the then Government was com- 
posed: he felt that it would be actually impossible 
for him to reach peaceably the end of his Presidency ; 
whilst so great was the disunion in the Assembly, an4 so 
many were the interests represented in it, that when- 
ever that period approached, there would inevitably be 
another emeute, or another revolution, and one, probably, 
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more destructive than that which had already occurred. 
Thus, then, Louis Napoleon felt himself obliged, — 
obliged by the interests of France, obliged by the oath 
which he had taken to secure those interests, and to 
adapt his conduct to the benefit of the country, — we say 
he was thus compelled to take some steps whereby the 
permanency of the government should be established. 

“ Now the question is, whether in so doing he was 
adhering to duty or not ? It is one thing to say that 
he had taken an oath of allegiance to a certain form of 
government * ; but if, on the other hand, he felt that by 
adhering to that form he should be the means of bring- 
ing an inconceivable amount of discord, confusion, and 
bloodshed on the country that he governed, then, we 
allege, he was, as governor of that country, enjoined, by 
every consideration of duty, in the face of all dangers, 
to exercise his power, to take the weapons out of the 
hands which would make so destructive a use of them, 
and to put down, so far as he possibly could, the elements 

* The fact is, the oath was taken substantially to the govern- 
ment willed by the nation. The form of the Constitution was alto- 
gether subservient to the national will. The only thing that could 
give or continue to give it solidity was the universal suffrage of the 
people. It was the Assembly itself that did all that in it lay to destroy 
every particle of vitality and binding force in that Constitution, by 
persisting in adlierence to a law sweeping away half the constituencies 
of France, after the effect of that enactment had been made clear, 
and thus violating the very principle on which the members of that 
body had been returned. That law cut away the whole foundation 
on which the Constitution rested. If another Presidential election 
had taken place pending its existence, it would have been in 
reality an unconstitutional election. The President himself having 
discovered the effect of the law, had, long before the Coup-d'Etat, 
sought that it should be repealed, so that any future election 
should take place in accordance with the principle, that the people of 
France, not merely a portion of the people, should decide the result. 
The Assembly refused compliance. It shrank from putting the 
issue upon the people of France. The President did not. 
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of disturbance, the rousing of which would bring such 
misfortunes and such destruction on the country, * * 
Louis Napoleon appears to have taken into his consi- 
deration the cause for which he had been elected to 
supreme power. He did not so much consider what 
were the terms on which he had promised to rule, as 
what was the spirit in which he was obliged to govern. 
Actuated, then, by this principle, he decided that the 
line of conduct which was most beneficial to France, 
that which would tend to secure quiet at home and 
respect abroad, which would check bloodshed, and pro- 
mote the harmony of a good and sound government, — 
that this would become his duty. And accordingly he 
decided that the movers of sedition, the disturbers of 
the Republic, should, at whatever cost, have the arms 
taken out of their hands, and the power of doing 
mischief withdrawn from them. For this purpose, then, 
it was necessary for him to take strong measures. It 
would not do for him simply to make a declaration that 
he intended to keep the rule in his own hands; nor 
would it be sufficient for him merely to say that he con- 
ceived it necessary that those principles on which the 
Government had been established required some modifi- 
cation ; but it was needful for him at once to act in so 
vigorous and unmistakable a way as to prevent strong 
men, with strong intentions, from carrying those inten- 
tions into effect. For that purpose it became essential 
that he should act upon the array. Now, when we re- 
collect that the array in Paris was a great array, com- 
manded by men of great military experience, not merely 
generals who had been occupied with reviews and 
parades, but who had seen battles, and gained their 
laurels in the hard-fought fields of Africa — such aa 
Changarnier, Leflo, Lamoriciere, and others ; that these 
men were all known to be opposed to the President; that 
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they were determined men, and many of them very un- 
scrupulous ; that they had made up their minds what to 
do, and how to do it, — then it evidently became necessary 
that the man who was determined to repre“° 'elements 
like these should do so with a strong hand.’' 

M. Guerronniere gives, in his quaint, dramatic manner, a sketch 
of the President, hemmed in between the factions : — 

« Previous to beginning the contest with Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte, it was necessary to deprive him of his vital force, that in which 
he might one day refresh himself for the combat, by identifying him- 
self with the people, — in a word, to abolish universal suffrage. We 
know how the law of the 31st of May had been got up. I desire 
neither to extenuate, nor to ascribe to the wrong party, the respon- 
sibility of this act. Was the law of the 31st of May conceived in the 
councils of the Executive, or in the consultations of the legislative 
power ? Was it this or that man who proposed it, or drew it up ? 
A puerile question indeed, and one I never could find an answer to. 
It is certain that this law was made against the President ; for not 
only did it suppress one-half of those electors who had voted for him 
once, and would again have done the same, but it shut the door 
against the revision of the Constitution, and consequently against the 
constitutional re-election of the President. Whether Louis Napoleon 
was a free agent, or was forced, the result in this case is the same. 
This result was, to make the President the prisoner of the majority. 
M. Thiers, whose sagacity none can deny, understood it so. * * Behold 
how the attitude of parties changed from the hour this fatal act was 
decreed. They believed that Samson was no longer to be feared ; 
Delilah had cut off his hair ; and the careless man did not even sleep, 
for he himself had put the scissors into the hands of the perfidious 
enchantress. Parties then began to stir, and intrigues to be woven ; 
hopes to revive. Private claims are put in. The modest subsidy 
required by the President had all but sustained the insulting refusal 
it met with the year after. The intervention of General Changarnier 
became necessary to prevent the insult of a refusal, by making the 
grant still more insulting. A few days after, the Assembly pro- 
rogued itself. A permanent commission was nominated ; it was pur- 
posely composed of names the most avowedly hostile. The friends of 
the Comte de Chambord, and the partisans of the Comte de Paris, 
are commissioned to watch over the Republic and the Constitution. 
These gentlemen set out quietly for Wiesbaden and Claremont, to do 
honour to the Royalties they sympathise with.” 
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Anticipating the general current of this review, I 
will here quote a few apposite remarks, respecting the 
feeling with which the President’s conduct was re- 
garded by the people of France — as that feeling was 
indicated a year afterwards by the result of the refer- 
ence to the nation on the question of restoring the 
Empire : — 

“ Now if there had been anything contrary to the de- 
sire of the French people in this [the measure of the 2nd 
of December] — if they had felt as a nation that they had 
been unfairly treated, a time soon came when they had 
an opportunity of expressing their opinion. A republic, 
after all, was a republic ; and every day convinced 
Europe, as well as it convinced both France and the 
President, that a republic, under any form, was not that 
under which France could arrive at the greatest height 
of prosperity; and, accordingly, instead of continuing 
President of the Eepublic, and allowing the ten allotted 
years to elapse in the enjoyment of his power, he threw 
himself again upon the people. Now, it would be 
absurd if a President who merely represented a party, 
were to say to the American people, ‘ I feel that I am not 
satisfied; I feel that I am not fairly dealt by; I am 
determined therefore to come to you and appeal to you 
to give me your votes again ; I will throw myself once 
more upon popular suffrage;’ — he would know that 
popular feeling was against him, and that he would 
certainly be rejected; whereas a popular President 
might do so with perfect success, and with the certainty 
of being re-elected by the same people. 

‘‘Thus, then, the idea of a republic being that the 
President is the representative of the people at large, 
nothing can be more constitutional, according to that de- 
finition of it, than that the President should say to them, 
‘I am dissatisfi^^ of affairs, and I believe 
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that you are so too. I desire to govern but through your 
will, and according to your desires. Elect me, if you 
choose ; and, if you do so, then let me have such power 
as you shall determine beforehand. This is not an 
intrigue confined within a Chamber of Representatives, 
nor has it anything to do with a party government, but 
it is an appeal to a great people : — I am dissatisfied ; I 
believe you are the same. Let us commune, as it were, 
face to face. I will tell you what are my wishes, — 
tell me if those desires are in accordance with yours ? ’ — 
Acting thus, then, according to those principles which 
are the root and foundation of all republican govern- 
ments, Louis Napoleon said to the French nation, ‘ I 
am dissatisfied. I thought that I could rule France 
satisfactorily, if I had such a government as was esta- 
blished at the early period of the Republic. I thought 
that, in the limited period of four years, I could produce 
beneficial results to France, and do good to the French 
people. I found that I was mistaken. I then obtained 
an extension of that power ; but I find now that that 
form is contrary to that which I believe to be your will, 
and contrary to that which can enable me to achieve 
the results I had anticipated. I therefore again throw 
myself upon you, and ask you to restore France to the 
condition it was in under the first Empire. I believe 
the policy of that Empire to have been that by which 
alone France can reach the highest degree of pro- 
sperity. If it be your will, let it be restored. 1 desire 
not to be the ruler of a Chamber ; I do not wish to 
represent only either the crowd of Paris, or any section 
of Parisian politicians ; but I wish to be the representa- 
tive of France. I put my hopes, my intentions, my 
desires, in your hands, and if it be your will that the 
Empire should be restored, and in my person, then my 
own expectation is, that France will rise to a greater 
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heiglit of prosperity than she has ever yet attained, and 
that we shall find the whole of the nations of Europe 
willing to acquiesce in your decision, and much more 
willing to acquiesce in it than when it was supposed to 
be your desire that there should be a Republic in your 
land.’ — This was, virtually, the appeal which Louis 
Napoleon made to the French people, and the result 
was that, by an almost unanimous voice, he was raised 
to the Empire ; and if there be one man who represents 
the whole of the nation, Louis Napoleon may be said to 
be that man. As such, he assumed the reins of the 
State; and having the power which belonged to his 
great predecessor, he has since pursued that policy 
which in his hands had proved so successful.” 


s 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE SECOND OF DECEMBER THE JUSTICE, NECESSITY, AND SUCCESS 

OP THE CHANGE. — THE ^MEUTE. — THE NATION’S VERDICT. 

It is unnecessary to detail the scenes of turbulent 
conflict of which the Chamber was the scene in the 
period immediately preceding December, 1851. I have 
sketched some of the proceedings of that body — 
enough to indicate the general tone of its demeanour, 
— I have referred to the transactions between the 
rejected Bourbon families and leaders of parties who 
were actively engaged in plans for the subversion of 
the Government, — I have unveiled the desperate de- 
signs of the Levelling party. By this time, in addition 
to the intrigues of the Legitimists and Orleanists, the 
Jacobin Clubs were at their work, — plot and conspiracy 
existed everywhere, — the Executive possessed no 
power to take measures for the public safety. There 
was only one course by which it could obtain that 
necessary power. Fortunately, the chief of the Exe- 
cutive was honest and courageous enough to adopt 
it. The resolution once formed, the measures neces- 
sary to give it efiect were framed with a completeness 
and precision which ensured success. 
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On the night of the 1st of December the President 
of the Republic had held a grand reception at the 
Elysee. On the morning of the 2nd, when the citizens 
awoke, they found a Presidential decree posted on the 
walls, announcing the step which had been taken, 
and proclamations addressed to the people, calling on 
them to affirm or negative that proceeding. The As- 
sembly was declared dissolved, and universal suffrage 
re-established. In his address to the nation, the Presi- 
dent said : — 

“ Persuaded that the instability of the Government and 
the preponderance of a single Assembly are permanent 
causes of trouble and disorder, I submit to your wills 
the following basis of a Constitution : — 1. A responsible 
head, named for two years. 2. Ministers dependent on 
the Executive Power alone. 3. A Council of State, 
formed of the most eminent men, preparing the laws, 
and supporting the discussion of them before the Legis- 
lative Body. 4. A Legislative Body discussing and 
voting laws, and to be nominated by xxniversal suffrage, 
without scrutin de liste, which falsifies the election. 5. 
A second Assembly, formed of all the eminent men in 
the country, a preponderating power, guardian of the 
fundamental compact and of public liberties. 

“ The system founded by the First Consul at the 
commencement of the century has already given to 
France repose and prosperity; and it would again 
guarantee them to it. Such is my profound conviction. 
If you share in it, declare it by your suffrages. If, on 
the contrary, you prefer a Government without strength, 
monarchical or republican, borrowed from I know not 
what past, or from some chimerical future, reply nega- 
tively. Thus, then, for the first time since 1801, you 
will vote with a knowledge of what you are doing, 
knowing well for whom and what. If I do not obtain 
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tbe majority of your suffrages, I will then call for the 
meeting of a new Assembly, and I will give up the 
charge which I have received from you. But if you 
believe that the cause of which my name is the symbol — 
that is to say, France regenerated by the Revolution of 
’89, and organised by the Emperor — is still your own, 
proclaim it by consecrating the powers which I ask 
from you. Then will France and Europe be preserved 
from anarchy, obstacles will be removed, rivalries will 
have disappeared, for all will respect, in the decision of 
the people, the decree of Providence.” 

Suoh was the Coup-d^Etat — a measure as wise, just, 
and salutary in conception, as masterl} in execution, as 
any recorded in history. 

One of the first steps — accomplished at a very early 
hour in the morning — was the arrest of a number of 
military officers, deputies, and other individuals, who, 
there was reason to think, might present obstruc- 
tions to the object in view. These gentlemen were 
for the most part arrested in their beds. The Chamber 
of Assembly having been occupied by troops, a number 
of the members met at the Mairie of the 10th Arron- 
dissement. There they went through various vain 
forms of impeachment and deposition. But their 
power for mischief as for good had departed from them. 
A military force, accompanied by police authorities, 
called on them to disperse ; they refused to do so, and 
were arrested. After being imprisoned for as short 
terms as, in their respective cases, was consistent with 
public safety, nearly all were released. 

No doubt many of these gentlemen, who were 
arrested, were put to much inconvenience. No 
doubt many respectable and eminent individuals sus- 
tained harsh and disagreeable treatment — a circum- 
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stance much to be regretted. But it is evident that 
measures so delicate, so important, and so critical, 
on which such momentous issues depended, could 
not be carried out without involving some amount of 
personal inconvenience. Far more lamentable than 
the vastly exaggerated sufferings of the deputies, were 
the scenes of bloodshed which took place on the 3rd 
and 4th of December. The obstinacy of the insur- 
rection gave practical proof of the truth of the in- 
formation which had reached Government, that pre- 
parations for a Socialist, or rather anti-social, rising 
had been going on for some time. The obvious 
probability is that, had it not been for the timely 
and decisive course which had been taken by the 
President — if he had deferred his great operation for a 
few days longer, it would have been too late, — the 
plans of the “ Reds ” would have been so completely 
organised that they could not have been put down 
without an infinitely greater effusion of blood than 
actually took place. 

Very deplorable it is to have to add that, beyond 
doubt, many innocent lives were lost, — that many 
were killed or wounded who had no share in the dis- 
turbances. Indeed, the insurrection by no means 
partook of a popular character. The people stood 
aloof. The rioters consisted almost exclusively of 
the scum and refuse of the faubourgs, led and mar- 
shalled by a considerable number of well-dressed per- 
sons, the bodies of some of whom are said to have 
been afterwards recognised as those of adherents 
of the Orleanist and Legitimist factions. It was also 
stated that some of these persons had been seen 
busily engaged distributing money to the mob. With 
respect to the innocent blood that was shed, it 
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need only be said that when once a collision occurs 
between a military force and any congregation of 
armed persons capable of offering resistance, more 
especially when the collision takes place in the heart 
of a populous city, and where anything like house- 
fighting or street-fighting is resorted to, it is im- 
possible to fix a line at which disasters and misfortunes 
will cease 


An English writer, alluding to the scenes of the 4th of December, 
observes : — 

“ It has been said that a great deal of bloodshed took place which 
might have been avoided. This may have been the case, nor do we 
now take upon ourselves to say that it was not so. But this we do 
say, — that the persons who were to blame for this were not those who 
gave general commands, but those who executed the commands. We 
are inclined to believe that there was a greater degree of severity em- 
ployed in executing these orders than was necessary. It may have 
been, and probably was the case, that the military had themselves 
overrated the extent of the revolt. They had reason to believe that 
there would be as great an eraeute as there was in the Three Days of 
July; and if it were so, they felt themselves obliged to take measures 
whereby any such attempt might be overthrown. Their object, it 
appears, was to strike terror into the hearts of those engaged in this 
revolt ; and for this purpose, although the measures they adopted may 
have been too severe, and too rigidly carried out, yet it must be 
remembered that, in a case of this kind, military men can have but 
one rule, which is that their preparations must be absolutely suf- 
ficient for the exigencies of the time, so as not to leave any movement 
of the enemy only partially repressed. 

“ The President was deeply concerned when he found how great 
had been the mischief done during this period of civil warfare ; no 
man regretted more than he did the necessity, in the first place, 
or the severity with which his orders had been carried out, in the 
second. But it is perfectly clear that as he took no share in it 
himself, but entrusted the whole execution of the measures to other 
hands, so, however much we may regret what occurred, we are not 
to blame him for the harshness and severity with which these mea- 
sures were executed. It appears that, as far as the interests of the 
country and of Paris in particular were concerned, Louis Napoleon 
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I have thought it desirable to quote some remarks, as 
indicating the impressions of candid and intelligent 
observers respecting the events of December, 1861. 
But, in truth, the tone apologetic or vindicatory is not 
necessary. There was a rising, an 4meute — partial, 
certainly, and confined to the lowest section of the 
canaille, bribed and led by a few factious emissaries ; — 
stiU these insurgents or rioters, as the case might be, 
were armed — they had erected barricades, — they were 
spreading abroad the contagion of bad example, — they 
had fired upon the military. The officers of the latter, 
ordered to put down disturbances, had no alternative 
but to take the most resolute steps for instantly 
crushing the seeds of mischief, wherever they exhibited 
themselves. That, through incaution in not attend- 
ing to the instructions and warnings of the authori- 
ties, and through non- expectation of any serious cata- 
strophe, many innocent persons suffered, is certain. 
We must all deplore the calamity ; but the blame of 
that calamity is imputable alone to the authors of the 
disturbances. 

The general justification of the great change effected 
by the measure of the 2nd of December has been 
rendered sufficiently clear, to impartial readers, by the 
facts which I have described with the intention of 
giving a fair and faithful picture of what occurred. 
I need not refer back to the passionate outcries 
raised by ignorant and interested persons in England, 


was bound to act as he did, both with regard to the Coup-d^Etat and 
with regard to the street warfare in Paris. Therefore, much as wa 
may regret the bloodshed, and much as it was lamented in France, 
still Louis Napoleon is by no means to be blamed for it ; and it is 
clear that he regretted it himself as much as any other person could 
|»ossibly have done.^ 
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and unfortunately supported by some of the public 
journals. The dignity, temper, and forbearance — partak- 
ing, however, we may well believe, of contempt — with 
which the President regarded these effusions, were above 
all praise. They were scarcely noticed; and when 
noticed by the French Government, it was in a manner 
which administered a more severe rebuke to the slan- 
derers than could have been comprised in the waging 
of a “ newspaper war.” 

These recollections, so humiliating and painful, I 
will not dwell on ; — but, in illustration of the feelings en- 
tertained by the more sober class of thinkers, respecting 
the system or no-system to which the Cowp-d'Etat put 
an end, I introduce a few sentences from a journal 
published at the time, which, in its general tone, was 
not partial to the President. The elements with which 
the Prince had to deal are, in this paragraph, pretty 
accurately stated ; — 

“ All parties were notoriously plotting to substitute 
something of their own — some declared and defined 
policy — for a compromise that no one respected — for 
a constitution that was not worth a straw. It was as 
provisional a no-constitution as the provisional no-go- 
vernment which it set aside. Composed of hetero- 
geneous and conflicting materials, without respect, 
without cohesion, without proportions, it was looked 
upon as temporary by all. The Assembly became, not 
a field for argument, but a confined and circumscribed 
arena, in which the angry passions of the several dis- 
cordant factions in the country were penned in, not for 
discussion, but for conflict, not for useful legislation, 
but for treacherous intrigue. There were the Legiti- 
mists, the Orleanists, the Napoleonists, the Republicans, 
the Socialists, each of whom had their shades and dif- 
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ferences, their honest enthusiasts and their treacherous 
plotters. It was all one plot from beginning to end. 
And we are sorry to say that the worst plotters — 
the most dangerous as well as dishonest intriguers in 
the Assembly — were men from whom better things 
might have been expected — men who had always the 
word of order on their lips, and incitements to discord 
and disorder in their selfish and factious intrigues. 
* * In the midst of struggles, of debates and di- 

visions, it was certain that the Executive Power ought 
to be strong and decisive. But even this, the so-called 
chiefs of the majority in the Chamber sought to divide 
and distract. * * * They had the unspeakable 

folly to weaken that which did exist, and upon which 
the very bonds of society depended. Friends of order 
as they called themselves, they seized every occasion, 
made every opportunity, to sow the seeds of discord 
broadcast in the land. It would almost seem as if 
they sought to promote the cause of disorder, in order 
that they might have the merit of putting it down. 
The great crime of the President in their eyes is, no 
doubt, that he has taken the game out of their hands, 
and played the very cards upon which they chiefly 
relied, not only against him, but against the people of 
France.” 

This is the testimony, not of a friend, but of a jour- 
nalist who, to say the least, was by no means disposed to 
be the advocate of the Prince President, — of one, how- 
ever, who possessed much general knowledge of the 
state of affairs in France. It deserves to be re- 
corded in contrast with the stream of scurrility which 
for some time overflowed in the columns of some 
newspapers, and which almost seemed to be specially 
intended to provoke the head of the French Govern- 
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merit into demonstrations of hostility towards this 
country. 


The next step was to ascertain the sentiment of the 
nation with respect to the important measures which 
the President had deemed it his duty to take for the 
benefit of France. Universal suffrage was restored on the 
broadest basis, including all Frenchmen aged twenty- 
one years, and not disqualified by crime or otherwise. 
On the 20th and 21st of December the national vote 
was taken by ballot through the whole territory of 
France. The result was 7,439,219 affirmative votes, 
and 640,737 negative ones. In addressing the Con- 
sultative Commission which made the official announce- 
ment of the result, the President expressed his pride at 
the ratification, by so overwhelming a majority of the 
nation, of a proceeding which he had undertaken in 
order to save France and Europe from anarchy. He 
further declared that, “ If he congratulated himself on 
this immense national adhesion, it was because it gave 
him power to speak and act as became the head of a 
great nation.” 


It would fill a long chapter to give even an outline 
of the manifestations of satisfaction, of the expres- 
sions of affection, confidence, and gratitude, which 
poured in from every part of France, in acknowledg- 
ment of the inestimable service conferred on her by 
the honesty, courage, and faithful wisdom of one great 
man. It was not only the vote — it was the demon- 
strations which followed the announcement of the 
result — that further manifested the feeling of the whole 
people. How just, and honourable, and well founded 
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the pride with which they must have been regarded by 
him who, under Providence, was the author of the bless- 
ings which they celebrated — the blessings of concord, 
security, mutual confidence, reviving prosperity in trade, 
commerce, manufactures, in every department of in- 
dustry and enterprise on the activity of which the 
mutual welfare of nations far advanced in civilisation 
essentially depends. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OP 1852. — OBJECTS AND LABOUES OP THE HEAD 
OF THE STATE. — VIGOROUS PROSECUTION OP ENERGETIC MEA- 
SURES. — PROSPERITY REAPPEARING. — TRADE AND ENTERPRISE 
REVIVING. — SPECIFIC MEMORANDUM ON THE ORLEANS APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. — A FRAUD DEFEATED. — A PAINFUL DUTY FULFILLED. 

A GREAT event thus happily consummated, and France 
rescued from the appalling dangers which had menaced 
her, the attention of the President was immediately 
directed to the accomplishment of those objects of prac- 
tical improvement which he had hitherto been precluded 
from carrying out — indeed, from attempting. In 
order to impart regularity to the proceedings of Govern- 
ment, the first necessity was to promulgate the new 
Constitution. On the 16th of January the Government 
official journal contained a proclamation in which, after 
an introductory explanation of the principles on which 
it is founded, the President lays down the heads of the 
Constitution, which are in substance identical with those 
indicated in the proclamation of the 2nd of December. 
The system inaugurated is that of the Empire, and the 
grand principle of the Constitution is the responsibility 
of the head of the State — his direct responsibility to 
the people of France. The fiction of irresponsibility, so 
utterly alien to the temper, disposition, and habits of 
thought of the French — a fiction borrowed from our- 
selves, which has worked well in England, where it has 
been consecrated and strengthened by the lapse of ages, 
but a mere uncongenial exotic in France — a mon- 
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strosity, incomprehensible, impracticable, utterly inca- 
pable of taking root on the soil of that country — was cast 
aside ; and the principle, intelligible and acceptable to 
the French, of the direct responsibility of the head of 
tl 3, was solemnly established. The introductory 
don contained the following passages: — 

“ In my proclamation of the 2nd of December, when 
I loyally explained to you what, according to my ideas, 
were the vital conditions of government in France, I 
had not the pretension, so common in these days, of 
substituting a personal theory for the experience of 
ages. On the contrary, I sought in the past the ex- 
amples that might best be followed, what men had given 
them, and what benefits had resulted. 

“ I have thought it reasonable to prefer the precepts 
of genius to the specious doctrines of men of abstract 
ideas. I have taken as models the political institutions 
which already, at the commencement of the century, 
under analogous circumstances, have strengthened tot- 
tering society, and raised France to a lofty degree of 
prosperity and grandeur. 

“ I have taken as models those institutions, which, in- 
stead of vanishing at the first breath of popular agita- 
tion, were only overturned by the might of all Europe 
coalesced against us. 

“ In one word, I said to myself, since France makes 
progress during the last fifty years, in virtue alone of 
the administrative, military, judicial, religious, and 
financial organisation of the Consulate and the Empire, 
why should we not also adopt the political institutions 
of that epoch ? Created by the same thought, they must 
bear the same character of nationality and practical 
utility. 

“ In eflect, as I recalled to mind in my proclamation, 
it is essential to aver that our present state society 
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is nought else than France regenerate by the Revolution 
of ’89, and organised by the Emperor. Nothing re- 
mains of the old regime but great souvenirs and great 
benefits ; all that was organised under it was destroyed 
by the Revolution, and all that since the Revolutiogiias 
been organised, and that still exists, has been the^rork 
of Napoleon. 

“ We no longer possess provinces, or states, or parlia- 
ments, or intendants, or farmers-general, or various 
customs, or feudal rights, or privileged classes holding 
exclusive possession of civil and military employments, 
or different religious jurisdictions. 

“ To all these things, so incompatible with its spirit, 
the Revolution applied a thorough reform ; but it founded 
nothing definite. The First Consul, alone, re-established 
unity, hierarchy, and the true principles of government. 
They are still in vigour. 

“ Thus the administi'ation of France, intrusted to 
prefects, sub-prefects, and mayors, who substitute unity 
in the place of directing commissions (the decision of 
affairs, on the contrary, being confided to councils — from 
that of the commune to that of the department) ; thus 
the magistracy, rendered firm by the immovability of 
the judges, and by the hierarchy of the tribunals — 
justice rendered more easy by the clear definition of 
attributes, from those of the justice of the peace up 
to those of the Court of Cassation — all this is still 
standing. 

“ In the same manner our admirable financial system, 
the Bank of France, the establishment of the Budget, 
the Court of Accounts, the organization of the police 
and our military statutes, date from the above-men- 
tioned epoch. 

“ For the last fifty years it is the Code Napoldon that 
has adjusted the reciprocal interests of citizens; it is 
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still the concordat that regulates the relations of the 
State ■with the Church. 

“ Lastly, the greater portion of the measures which 
concern the progress of industry, of commerce, of lite- 
rate, of science, and of the arts — from the statutes of 
th^Th^&tre Fran5ais to those of the Institute of France, 
from the institution of frudHiommes" to the creation 
of the Legion of Honour — have been fixed by the 
decrees of that time. 

“ It may, then, be affirmed that the frame of our 
social edifice is the work of the Emperor — which has 
stood firm — resisting his fall and the shocks of three 
revolutions. 

“ Wherefore, since they have the same origin, should 
not his political institutions have the same chance of 
duration ? 

“ My own conviction has been formed for a long time ; 
and therefore it was that I submitted to your judg- 
ment the principal basis of a Constitution borrowed from 
that of the year VIII. Approved of by you, they are 
to become the foundation of our political Constitution. 

“ Let us now examine its spirit. 

“ * * * * In this country of centralisation, public 
opinion has invariably referred everything, good and 
evil, to the chief of the Government ; so that, to write 
at the head of a charter that the chief is irresponsible 
is to lie (mmtir) to public feeling. It is to endeavour 
to establish a fiction which has three times disappeared 
at the sound of revolution. 

“ The present Constitution, on the contrary, proclaims 
that the chief whom you have elected is responsible ta 
you; that he has the right of appeal to your sovereign 
judgment, in order that in grave (solennelles) circum- 
stances you may always be able to continue your 
confidence in him or to withdraw it. 
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“Being responsible, his actions must be free, and 
without hindrance. Hence arises the obligation of his 
having ministers who may be the honoured and power- 
ful auxiliaries of his thoughts, but who no longer form 
a responsible council composed of jointly respo: 
members, a daily obstacle to the special influen 
the chief of the State — a council, the expression of a 
policy emanating from the Chambers, and for that very 
reason exposed to frequent changes, which render im- 
possible a continuous policy, or the application of a 
regular system. * m * * 

“ The present Constitution has only settled that which 
it was impossible to leave uncertain. It has not shut 
up within insurmountable barriers the destinies of a 
great people. For change it has left a margin suffi- 
ciently large to allow, in great crises, other means of 
safety than the calamitous expedient of revolution. 

“ The Senate can, in concert with the Government, 
modify all that is not fundamental in the Constitution ; 
but as to any modifications of the fundamental bases 
sanctioned by your suflFrages, they can only become 
definitive after having received your ratification. 

“ Thus the people remain master of their destiny. 
Nothing fundamental is effected without their will. 

“ Such are the ideas, such the principles, which 
you have authorised me to apply. May this Constitu- 
tion give to our country calm and prosperous days ! — 
may it prevent the return of those intestine struggles in 
which victory, however legitimate, is always dearly 
bought ! May the sanction which you have given to 
my efforts be blessed by Heaven ! Then peace will be 
assured at home and abroad — my ardent hopes will be 
fulfilled — my mission will be accomplished.’ 


Appendix. 
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T^ere was no delay in commencing those measures 
for the encouragement of industry, of beneficial public 
works, of enterprises of national utility, which have 
always formed a conspicuous feature in the policy of 
Nap^eon the Third, and which, hitherto, he had been 
precWued from proceeding with. We have seen the 
Assembly occupying itself with cabals and intrigues, 
and refusing to assist in measures of political good. 
We have seen the difficulty with which the members 
were prevailed on to carry out even the terms of a 
solemn guarantee given by the State to the constructors 
of lines of railway and other works. We have seen 
them constantly refusing requests for co-operation in 
matters unconnected with politics, but tending imme- 
diately and practically to public health, wealth, and 
convenience. Indeed, as has been shown, they rather 
set their faces against real improvements, and created 
obstructions instead of facilities, lest the results of his 
administration should, in any department or through 
any concurrence of accident, increase the reputation 
of the head of the Executive. The general course 
pursued by the members of the Assembly — not 
to stop at a few exceptional instances in which they 
were shamed into compliance with beneficial measures 
instituted by the President — their general course had 
been that of opposition to improvement, discountenance 
of any plans conducive to public satisfaction and content, 
aud to the comfort and welfare of the industrious classes. 

The scene now changed. Vigour, energy, consis- 
tency of action, took the place of inertness, distraction, 
and discord. Amongst the earliest steps taken by Go- 
vernment were those relating to the progress of works 
of improvement. We have, for example, frequent 
memoranda such as the following : — 

Letters of credit granted to the Minister of Finance, 

T 
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for the Department of Public Works: — 2,800,000 francs 
for improving the navigation of a portion of the river 
Seine; 1,500,000 francs for similar objects on the 
course of the river Rhone, lying between Arles and 
the sea ; 300,000 francs for improvements in the port 
of Boulogne ; a similar grant for Selles, in the district 
of La Vendee; 500,000 francs towards the works of 
defence on the Point La Gr5,ce ; 470,000 francs for 
building and other public works.” 

This memorandum is but an example of the spirit 
in which the Government proceeded in the work of 
improvement — a spirit which has never wearied, but, 
gathering strength from progress, has proceeded wdth 
auspicious energy down to the present moment. 

The lamentable effect of the late inundations recals an 
instance of the vigour with which the Imperial Govern- 
ment addresses itself to efforts of this description. 
During three-and-thirty years of peace, under both 
branches of the Bourbons, no attempt worthy of men- 
tion had been made to remove the physical causes of 
disasters which had so often devastated some of the 
fairest districts in France. The dreadful experience of 
1840 had not impelled the Governments of Louis 
Philippe to take the necessary measures. There was 
some little patching up — scarcely more. For some 
years following the Revolution of 1848, the disturb- 
ance of the finances, and the general disorders of 
society, discouraged such works. Then came the ex- 
tensive and absorbing demands of the Russian war. 
But no sooner was the Emperor freed from these — 
no sooner was he at liberty to concentrate his atten- 
tion on internal impiwements, — than the work of 
providing against the calairuties arising from the over- 
flowing of the alluvial waters presented itself as a duty 
of the first importance. He did not wait for the arrival 
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of disaster, Some time previous to the devastations, a 
liberal appropriation had been made for the purpose of 
effecting such changes as would preclude them. Unhap- 
pily the visitation came before there was time to carry 
out the beneficent design. The fact, however, that 
before the misfortune occurred measures had been 
taken for permanently averting it, is a consolatory 
assurance that the subject will no longer be neglected 
as of old, when the retirement of the waters was the 
signal for forgetfulness on the part of the authorities ; 
and no doubt need be entertained that the operations 
necessary to protect the population from afflictions 
which have been recurrent for centuries will be ad- 
vanced with all the expedition which science can impart 
to energy. 

The sanitary, social, and domestic condition of the 
working classes formed a special object of the Presi- 
dent’s care. In the distribution of those portions of the 
property formerly belonging to King Louis Philippe 
which were appropriated, and, as will be presently seen, 
most justly and properly appropriated, by the State, 
we find an allocation of funds “ for the amelioration 
of the dwellings of workmen in the great manufac- 
turing towns,” and for other purposes immediately 
subservient to the interests of the operative classes. 
The health and comfort of the people in the provinces 
as well as in Paris were consulted by the initiation 
of those magnificent improvements which, in the course 
of a few years, have not only changed the appear- 
ance, but the very atmosphere, of some of the great 
French towns. Utility was not made secondary to 
ornament, but went hand in hand with it. The Im- 
perial system — striking at the great wants of society, 
taking note of public requirements, embracing every 
branch and phasis of civilising progress — was felt to 
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be once more at work— revived and enlarged, and ad- 
ministered under a directing mind capable of appre- 
ciating and realising the noble ideas of its founder. 

The edict by which the Orleans family were compelled 
to sell, within the term of a year, their possessions 
within the French territory, and still more so that by 
which a portion of the property formerly belonging to 
Louis Philippe was appropriated by the State, furnished 
at the time a favourite subject of objurgation to persons 
whose occupation it was to attack every act or move- 
ment of the Prince President ; and the exaggerated 
representations circulated respecting these transactions 
created a misapprehension which, to this day, is not 
entirely removed. Now the substantial facts of the 
case are these : — In the changes of government and 
dynasty which France has undergone, the rule of 
compulsory sale of the estates of the family ceasing 
to reign had, as a point of imperative policy, been 
always acted on. On the fall of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, the elder Bourbons had compelled his family to 
sell their property within six months ; Louis Philippe 
himself, on his accession to the throne, had adopted 
a similar course towards his own cousins. If on for- 
mer occasions this course had been considered necessary, 
undoubtedly was it more than ever so now, when the 
Orleans family and their adherents were notoriously 
engaged in operations — not to say conspiracies — having 
for their object to place the young Comte de Paris 
upon a throne which his grandfather had forfeited, and 
to which plots, or conspiracies, or whatever they may 
be called, the possession of enormous territorial pro- 
perty within the limits of France would of course have 
brought a vast access of influence. The grant of a 
term of one entire year, and of an extension of time for 
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property not actually in the possession of the family, 
was, in fact, an act of grace, inasmuch as it afforded an 
opportunity of obtaining higher prices than if the sales 
had been forced on hastily. 

The measure of compulsory sale, then, was no hard- 
ship, and the circumstances by which it was accom- 
panied were liberal and gracious. The constant de- 
spatches of parcels of valuable goods, from the Tui- 
leries to Claremont, by special order of the Prince 
President, evinced the generous spirit in which he 
was disposed to deal, and, in fact, did deal, with the 
descendants of Louis Philippe. The reader will re- 
member that the newspapers, some few years back, 
frequently recorded these arrivals, which were admitted 
free of duty. It was in such acts of courtesy, atten- 
tion, and generosity, that Napoleon the Third retali- 
ated the stringent measure of rigour which King Louis 
Philippe, forgetful of obligations, had dealt out to him. 

The appropriation, by the State, of a portion of the 
Orleanist domains, excited a still more furious tem- 
pest of abuse than the edict of compulsory sale. Let us 
see, then, how the matter stands. One of the ancient 
and fundamental laws of France was, that “ all the pro- 
perty which belonged to the princes on their accession 
to the throne was of full right, and at the very instant, 
united to the domain of the nation, the effect of this 
union being perpetual and irrevocable.” As observed 
in the edict announcing the appropriation in question, 
“ The consecration of this principle ascends to very dis- 
tant times ; amongst other examples may be cited that 
of Henry the Fourth. That prince having desired, by 
letters patent of IGth of April, 1590, to prevent the 
union of his properties with the domain of the Crown, 
the Parliament of Paris refused, by a judgment of the 
15th July, 1591, to enregister those letters patent, and 
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Henry the Fourth, subsequently applauding this firm- 
ness, issued, in the month of Jul}', 1607, a decree 
revoking his first letters patent.” The law was a funda- 
mental and unquestioned one, invariably acted on and 
never revoked. 

In the case of Louis Philippe, an attempt — and one 
which, when it became known, had excited public in- 
dignation to a high degree — had been made to evade the 
law. On the 7th of August, 1830, he was oflfered the 
throne, and the two Chambers declared him King of the 
French. His acceptance of the crown was promulgated 
on the 9 th of the same month ; but as such acceptance 
was merely a formal recognition of the act of the 7th, 
he was, to all substantial intents and purposes. King of 
the French on the 7th, the only further ceremonies being 
those of acceptance and of taking the prescribed oath. 
Now it was on this very day, namely the 7th, that Louis 
Philippe made, or attempted to make, certain “ dona- 
tions” of property to his younger children, to the ex- 
clusion of his eldest son ; and in these donations, as 
is fairly set forth by the edict of appropriation, his 
object was clearly to evade the law, and “ prevent 
the union to the Crown of the large estates possessed 
by the prince called to the throne.” But this decree 
failed in validity, as the “ donation ” was not made 
until the donor was de facto King, and had, conse- 
quently, no power to alienate anything. It is there- 
fore evident that the subterfuge resorted to by Louis 
Philippe could have no available weight. That it had 
not any weight, and that King Louis Philippe was con- 
scious thereof, is indicated by the very fact of the in- 
troduction of certain clauses, pretending to be confirm- 
atory, into a law passed in 1832, and having reference 
to the transaction in question. And (argues the edict) 
“ it would be contrary to all principle to cause the 
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latter law, ascribing a retroactive effect to it, to render 
valid an act radically null according to the legislation 
existing at the time at which the act was consum- 
mated besides which, it is remarked, the law of 1832, 
“ dictated by private interest, under the influence of 
political circumstances, cannot prevail against the per- 
manent right of the State and the immutable rules of 
public law.” On the whole, it is perfectly clear that the 
“donation” of the 7th of August was a mere subter- 
fuge, surreptitiously resorted to by the king elect, who 
was willing enough to accept the crown, but desirous, 
if possible, to avoid compliance with the conditions in- 
separable from his accession. On no grounds of equity 
could it be maintained. It was unquestionably a 
manoeuvre, adopted by Louis Philippe for the purpose 
of retaining, on his accession to the sovereignty, advan- 
tages legally incompatible with his new position ; and, 
as is observed by the edict, “ an act otherwise un- 
lawful becomes a fraud on public order when it is con- 
certed in view of a certain fact which is about to be 
immediately accomplished.” 

On the whole, the effect of the edict of appropriation 
was merely to preclude that which would have 
amounted virtually to a fraud upon the State. The 
original act was clearly invalid; the ex post facto law 
of 1832 was invalid, not only on account of the objec- 
tionable principle involved in all ex post facto enactments, 
and which, to a certain extent, diminishes the binding 
force of every law of the kind, but because it had 
been notoriously obtained by the pressure of private in- 
fluence marshalled against the interests of the public. 

The duty of defeating that scheme — of hindering it 
from effecting its object — was a painful one ; but it was 
a duty for all that — an imperative duty — one which the 
head of the Executive ow'cd to his country, and from 
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which it would have been weak and even criminal to 
have shrunk. True, there are many men who, similarly 
placed, would have avoided it : for its performance, no 
matter how leniently and considerately, formed the in- 
evitable pretext of a world of clamour, directed against 
himself personally. There were many considerations 
suggestive of feelings of compassion for the Orleans 
family, so suddenly cast down from the highest position 
to one of grief and mortification. All this was felt by 
the President. Personally, doubtless, he entered into 
these emotions of compassion; personally, too, it would 
have been convenient as well as agreeable to him to 
permit Louis Philippe’s wrongful act to proceed un- 
checked to its consequences. But his plain duty was 
before him. Could he conscientiously evade it ? Could 
he evade it, and say sincerely that he was acting as, by 
Lis position, he was bound to act ? He could not — 
he felt that he could not, — and, though beset with 
obloquy, slander, and solicitation, he manfully followed 
the dictates of his convictions. 

It is scarcely necessary to enter into a categorical 
refutation of the charges of personal greed brought 
against Napoleon the Third, in reference to this trans- 
action. They are, in fact, amply answered by the dis- 
position adopted with respect to the proceeds arising 
from the domains reclaimed by the State, and which 
were applied to public and national purposes of lasting 
interest. More than this ; the President, in the same 
edict whereby the domains are reclaimed, “ abandons 
all demand relative to the confiscations pronounced 
in 1814 and 1815 against the Bonaparte family,” thereby 
presenting a marked contrast to the avidity with which 
the two Bourbon branches had, in similar circumstances, 
sought out and seized everything they could lay their 
hands on, without very much consideration for the con- 
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sequences to the existing occupiers. The conduct of the 
President in this respect was a noble instance of self-de- 
nial on the part of himself and relatives, who, had they 
pushed their claims so rigorously, and on the same 
principles, as the Bourbons, might have recovered enor- 
mous property. It will further be remembered that, 
whether as President or Emperor, Napoleon the Third 
has not been in the habit, as was King Louis Philippe, of 
pestering the public with demands of “dotations” for 
this or that member of his family. He has chiefly pro- 
vided, out of his own civil list, for those of his relations 
who have had need of assistance. Generous without 
prodigality, munificent without extravagance, he has 
likewise found himself able to afford a large amount of 
personal patronage to industrial ingenuity, to art, science, 
and every object deserving of honourable solicitude. 

Such, briefly and substantially, are the facts con- 
nected with an act of public duty which at one time 
elicited, on this side of the Channel, a cry of ill-informed 
reprehension, but the performance of which will be 
regarded by posterity as one of the prominent proofs of 
the rectitude and fortitude of the Prince President, 
whilst his considerate courtesy and liberality towards 
the House of Orleans are not less creditable to the 
kindly emotions of his heart. The State reclamation 
was confined to the property included in the illegal 
“ donation ” made by the late King, a vast fortune 
being still left in the hands of that personage’s family.* 

* The recent edicts, granting liberal annuities to the Princesses 
of the House of Orleans, are amongst the many circumstances which 
evince the spirit wherein the Emperor is disposed to deal with the 
exiled family. The family have not increased their respectability 
by the tone of their response to the generosity of the Imperial 
Government; nor have they added thereby to the sympathy with 
which their position might have been regarded. 
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The year 1852 was pre-eminently one of revival and 
progress in France, instead of one of confusion, distrac- 
tion, and horror, as had been contemplated by some 
parties. The nation awoke as it were from a long 
lethargy. The head of the Government gave proof 
most ample of the practicability of those projects of 
improvement which he had so long contemplated and 
avowed. The result of the election of members of the 
Legislative body renewed the signal marks of appro- 
bation and confidence which he had already received 
from the people. The Senate and Legislative body en- 
gaged, not in brawling, obstructing, and conspiring, but 
in consulting and working for the interest of the public. 
Scarcely a day elapsed that the Prince President did not 
perform acts of clemency and forgiveness towards those 
who had been, and haply still were, his bitterest enemies, 
and this, though the existence of combinations and 
plots directed against the Government was on more than 
one occasion brought to light by the police authorities. 
Some persons refused to recognise the new order of 
things ; but far from being persecuted, they were not even 
deprived of the emoluments which they had been in the 
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habit of deriving from the State. The names of several 
military officers might be mentioned, who, though they 
refused the oath, in the fortunately mistaken expectation 
of new commotions and complications, had their profes- 
sional incomes continued to them — a singular example 
of generous forbearance, and of the confidence enter- 
tained by Napoleon the Third in the intrinsic strength 
imparted to him by his entire identity with the feelings 
and interests of the nation. 

Louis Philippe had forgotten the promise of libera- 
tion, in virtue of which the celebrated Emir Abd-el- 
Kader had surrendered to the Duke d’Aumale. All 
through the closing years of the reign of that king 
the renowned Emir remained pining in prison. But 
the President remembered the promise, and fulfilled 
it. He had himself, in answer to an appeal from the 
late Marquis of Londonderry, declared that, sooner 
or later, he would cause the liberation of the gallant 
prisoner ; and that act of grace he performed in the 
most complimentary manner, at the earliest moment 
when the unsettled state of affairs arising from the 
Revolution of 1848, and the plottings and counter- 
plottings by which it was followed, allowed him, consist- 
ently with prudence, to do so. “ You have,” said the 
Prince, on his visit to the prisoner, “ been the enemy 
of France ; but I am not the less willing to do 
justice to your courage, your character, and to 
your resignation in misfortune. This is the reason 
why I consider it a point of honour to put an end 
to your captivity, having full confidence in your 
word.” 

And the Emir, the redoubtable captive of Louis 
Philippe, is the devoted friend of Napoleon the Third. 
By acts similar to these, and by his gracious and con- 
ciliating mode of performing them, the Emperor has 
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surrounded himself with friends where a sordid and 
suspicious policy would have created enemies. 


Signal as was the spread of prosperity and content- 
ment in France, it could not be concealed that there still 
lingered causes of uneasiness; that the very circum- 
stance that the power from which the benefits flowed 
was not permanent, held out some hope to those who 
would willingly interrupt the progress of improvement, 
and undo the mighty good accomplished by the events 
of the 2nd of December. The nation rejoiced in what 
it had obtained, and in the prospects opening daily of 
greater things still to be effected for it. But it was 
uneasy. It felt that it was entitled to some security 
that these advantages, present and prospective, should 
not be swept away by the consequences of some plot 
arising from the fact that, after all, the authority of 
the ruling hand and guiding head was not a perma- 
nent one. The nation was fast arriving at the convic- 
tion that that power ought to be made permanent and 
complete — ought to be freed from every extrinsic con- 
tingency tending to hamper its efficiency or endanger 
its security. In a word, the minds of men reverted 
to the Empire, and from that retrospection, applying 
inferences to the existing state pf things, looked for- 
ward to its re-establishment, in completeness and inte- 
grity, as the best guarantee of the peace, prosperity, 
dignity, and happiness of France. 

And now, from every Department and district, poured 
in petitions and memorials for the restoration of 
the Empire, in the person of its illustrious represen- 
tative. The demands of the municipal bodies were 
seconded by the enthusiastic acclamations of the people. 
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on every occasion when the President appeared in public ; 
and similar acclamations and requisitions met him when- 
ever he visited any of the provincial districts. 

A communication addressed by the Sous-Prefet of 
Valenciennes to the Minister of the Interior, may be 
given as a specimen of the tone in which the provinces 
expressed their feelings, previous to the period when 
the national sentiment broke out into open and un- 
reserved specification of the object which it had at 
heart : — 

“ The following is the first act of the Conseil d’Arron- 
dissement of Valenciennes: — 

“ The members of the Conseil d’Arrondissement, pene- 
trated with gratitude for the services that the Prince 
President has rendered and every day renders the 
country ; being convinced, too, that France owes to 
him her safety, and will owe to him, with the stability 
of his power {avec la stability de son constitution) an era 
of prosperity and happiness, — feel it a duty, before 
commencing their labours, to express their wish that 
Heaven may preserve and protect the elect of eight 
millions, and are happy to olfer to his Highness the 
homage of their entire devotedness, and the tribute of 
their profound respect.” 

Similar expressions, some of them, however, much 
more bold and explicit in tone, proceeded from the 
municipal bodies all over the country. Memorials 
from the people, praying for the consolidation and per- 
manence of the power of the head of the State, were for- 
warded in vast numbers. There could no longer be 
any doubt as to what was the desire and determination 
of the nation. 

In autumn, the Prince President visited the southern 
Departments. The records of popular enthusiasm 
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scarcely present a parallel to the manifestations whiclt 
greeted him throughout bis progress. It was a con- 
tinuous ovation, not a “ got-up ” demonstration — it was 
too exuberantly enthusiastic, too universal, too earnest 
and unceremonious, to be mistaken for the latter. By 
all classes, by all sexes, by all ages, he was hailed as the 
deliverer of his country from her perils, her woes, her 
humiliation, — as the guide and guardian of her future 
fortunes. 

It was during this memorable journey that, in an- 
swer to one of the addresses which insisted on his accept- 
ing the Imperial dignity as a condition indispensable 
to the security of good and salutary government for 
France, he laid down the memorable maxim, “ The 
Empire is peace thus reiterating the proposition 
which he had asserted from his youth, that the Imperial 
policy, in its substantial meaning, was that of peaceful, 
improving progress, friendly concert with all the powers 
of civilisation, not war and vainglorious conquest. 

The rejoicings which hailed his return to Paris were 
of a character not less cordial than the provincial 
demonstrations. And there was this characteristic in 
them — that, substantially speaking, they were universal, 
they were spontaneous, they were participated in by the 
classes which had at one time been regarded as con- 
taining the smallest number of adherents to the Imperial 
cause. Napoleon the Third possessess in an eminent 
degree the power of “winning hearts.” This he had 
proved on many occasions, — he had done so on the most 
extensive scale during the previous year, when he had 
been in some degree relieved from the pressure of fac- 
tious influences. The spontaneousness of the demon- 
stration struck even English observers whose ordinary 
biases were all unfavourable to its object. I find, for 
example, in the “ correspondence ” of journals which, 
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to use a homely English phrase, “ could hardly spare 
him a good word,” such passages as the following : — 

“ There is nothing like a semblance of bowing to the 
powers that be in all this zealousness to honour the 
entr4e of the Prince ; for not only is the hardier sex 
identifying itself with the labours now going on to turn 
Paris into otie great scene of enchantment, but even 
ladies, while I write, are descending from their carriages 
to bear their part in what may, beyond all doubt, 
be accepted as a heart and soul manifestation for the 
Empire in the person of Louis Napoleon. Not a person 
in Paris, I believe, but would, were it possible of achieve- 
ment, have to say in days to come, ‘ I assisted in erect- 
ing such and such a triumphal arch in welcome of the 
Emperor.’ It is not only in the streets that I behold 
joyous thousands, but in the shops at present open 
for business the faces of all are radiant, and the only 
words applied to the next hour’s arrival are, ‘ Vive 
I’Empereur ! 

Deputations, addresses, memorials, reached Paris from 
the municipal bodies, the public associations, from all 
the provincial districts, demanding with pressing una- 
nimity the formal restoration of the Empire. The na- 
tional voice became loud and importunate. The Senate 
undertook to represent to the President the necessity of 
complying with the desire thus energetically expressed. 

Some of the remarks made by the President, in his 
communications with the Senate upon the subject, are 
worthy of commemoration. Referring all to the people, 
he does not affect to conceal his perception of that which 
is self-evident : — 

“ Senators, — The nation has clearly manifested its 
wish for the restoration of the Empire. Confident in your 
patriotism and your intelligence, I have convoked you 
for the purpose of legally deliberating on that grave 
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question, and of entrusting you with the regulation of 
the new order of things. If you should adopt it, you 
will think no doubt, as I do, that the Constitution of 
1852 ought to be maintained, and then the modifica- 
tions recognised as indispensable will in no way injure 
its fundamental basis. 

“ The change which is in preparation will bear chiefly 
on forms, and yet the resumption of the Imperial 
system is for France of immense significance.” 

The paragraph subjoined, in which allusion is made 
to the manner in which former reverses might be most 
honourably “ revenged,” illustrates and confirms the 
arguments which have been adduced in refutation of 
the idea that the reference to “ Waterloo,” in the speech 
delivered before the Chamber of Peers during the trial 
which followed the affair of Boulogne, meant war with 
England or any other power. The closing words are 
especially noticeable : — 

“ Indeed, in the re-establishment of the Empire, the 
people finds a guarantee for its rights, and a satisfaction 
for its just pride. That re establishment guarantees 
the interest of the people by securing the future, 
closing, as it does, the era of revolutions, and conse- 
crating the conquests of 1789. It satisfies its just pride, 
because, raising again, freely and deliberately, that 
which Europe thirty-seven years ago overturned by 
force of arms amidst the disasters of the country, the 
nation nobly avenges its reverses without making any 
victim, without threatening any independence, and 
without disturbing the peace of the world.” 

Dwelling on the onerous nature of the responsibilities 
undertaken by him, he says : — 

“ I do not dissemble, nevertheless, all that is redoubt- 
able in now placing on ray head the crown of Napoleon ; 
but ray apprehensions diminish with the idea that, re- 
presenting, as I do, by so many titles, the cause of the 
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people and the national will, it will be the nation which, 
in elevating me to the throne, will itself crown me.” 

On Thursday the 25th November, the Chief of the 
State communicated with the members of the Legislative 
body, convened from their several Departments, to hear 
the official declaration of the result of the elections, and 
to take part in the inauguration of the Empire : — 

“ I have recalled you from your Departments, that 
you may be associated with the great act which is 
about to be accomplished. Although the Senate and 
the people alone had the right to modify the Constitu- 
tion, I have wished that a political body which has 
issued, like myself, from universal suffrage, should come 
to attest to the world the spontaneousness of the na- 
tional movement which bears me to the Empire. I 
desire expressly that it should be you who, in certifying 
the liberty of the vote and the numerical amount of the 
suffrage, should prove by your declarations the com- 
plete lawfulness of my power. To declare, in fact, to- 
day, that authority rests on incontestable right, is to • 
give it the necessary force for founding something durable, 
and to insure the prosperity of the country. The Govern- 
ment, as you know, will only change its form. Devoted 
to the great interests which intelligence brings forth 
and which peace developes, it will restrain itself, as it has 
hitherto done, within the limits of moderation; for 
success never swells with pride the hearts of those who 
see in their elevation a greater duty imposed by the 
people, and a more elevated mission confided by Provi- 
dence.” 

The return of votes on the question of restoring the 
Empire was : — 

Affirmative - - • - 7,864,180 

Negative ----- 0,253,145 
Null ----- 0,063,326 
U 
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History presents no example approaching to such 
a manifestation of national feeling as that by which 
Napoleon the Third was called to the throne. Deeply 
impressed as he was with a sense of the mighty responsi- 
bilities which had devolved upon him, he was cheered 
by assurances of cordial support from France in the 
fulfilment of his great task. 

“ In order to aid you in it,” ( said the President of the 
Legislative body,) “she surrounds you with all her 
sympathies ; she commits herself freely to you. Take, 
then. Sire, take from the hands of France, that glorious 
crown which she offers you. Never has a royal brow 
worn one more legitimate or more popular.” 

The Emperor addressed the Senate and the Legisla- 
tive body : — 

“ The new reign which you this day inaugurate has not 
its origin, as so many others which history records, in 
violence, conquest, or intrigue. It is, as you have just 
declared, the legal result of the will of an entire people, 
consolidating, whilst in a state of repose, what it had 
founded in the midst of agitation. 

“ I am deeply grateful to the nation which three 
times in four years has supported me by its suffrages ; 
and which each time has only augmented its majority 
in order to increase my power. But the more this 
power gains in extent and in vital force, the more need 
it has of enlightened men like those who surround 
me, of independent men like those whom I address, to 
guide me by their counsels, and to reduce my authority 
within just limits, if ever it should transgress them. 

“From this day I take with the oath the name of 
Napoleon the Third, because the opinion of the people 
has already bestowed it upon me in their acclamations ; 
because the Senate has legally proposed it, and because 
the whole nation has ratified it. 
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“ Does ttis, however, signify that, in taking this title, 
I fall into the error imputed to the prince who, return- 
ing from exile, declared all that had been done in his 
absence null and void ? 

“ So erroneous a notion is far from me. Not only do 
I recognise the governments which have preceded me, 
but I inherit in some sort what they have accomplished 
of good and evil ; for successive governments, notwith- 
standing their different origins, are severall}" bound by 
the acts of their predecessors. 

“ But the more I accept that which for the last fifty 
years history hands down to us with its inflexible au- 
thority, the less is it allowed me to pass over in silence 
the glorious reign of the chief of my family, and the 
title — regular, though ephemeral — of his son, which 
the Chambers proclaimed with the last burst of con- 
quered patriotism. 

“ Thus, then, the title of Napoleon the Third is not 
one of those dynastic and obsolete pretences which seem 
an insult alike to truth and common sense ; — it is the 
homage paid to a government which was legitimate, 
and to which we are indebted for the noblest pages of 
our modern history. My reign does not date from 
1815 ; — it dates from the instant when you communi- 
cated to me the suffrages of the nation. 

“Receive, then. Messieurs les Deputes, my acknow- 
ledgments for the distinction you have given to the 
manifestation of the national will, rendering it more 
apparent by your supervision, and more imposing by 
your declaration. 

“I thank you also, Messieui’s les S^nateurs, for 
having been the first to congratulate me, as you were 
also the first to express the national wish. 

“Assist me, all of you, to establish in this land, 
harassed by so many revolutions, a stable government. 
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based on religion, justice, probity, and the love of the 
humble classes. 

“And here receive the oath, that I •mil use every 
exertion to assure the prosperity of the country ; and 
that whilst maintaining peace, I will yield nothing 
which affects the honour and the dignity of France.” 

More interesting than the ceremonial pageantries 
which celebrated the accession of Napoleon the Third, 
were the comprehensive acts of amnesty and for- 
giveness with which he inaugurated that event. A 
host of individuals, whom a suspicious disposition — 
a mind not full of trust in its own integrity, and in the 
strength imparted by the support of the people — would 
have regarded as dangerous, were readmitted to free 
residence in France. The disposition of the Emperor 
to overlook past offences, even in the persons of 
those who had most grossly committed themselves, has 
led him more than once into measures of singular 
boldness in this respect. I do not here allude to the 
recent and complete declaration of amnesty, enabling 
Frenchmen, no matter how grievous their past po- 
litical offences, to return home to free citizenship on the 
simple condition of conforming to the state of things 
which the nation has established. This last declaration, 
proclaimed on the joyful occasion of the birth of the 
heir to the throne, is at present a perfectly safe one, for 
the Imperial power is so consolidated as to render 
disturbances impotent. But such measures were 
not quite so safe a few years back. For instance, 
at the very time when the arrangements incidental 
to the re-establishment of the Empire were in progress, 
it became known that consultations were going on 
between certain leaders of the Bourbon and Socialist 
parties, as to the adoption of some means for the crea- 
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4ion of disorder and the defeat of the national wish. 
But the feelings of the Emperor led him so powerfully 
in the direction of “ forgiving,” if not of “ forgetting,” 
AS to cause him to overlook what many men would 
regard as insuperable obstacles to acts of clemency. 
Indeed, the invitation to all Frenchmen, however deeply 
they had involved themselves, to return and act the 
part of good citizens, was but a repetition of the terms 
of former measures of a similar character. 


The Imperial Nuptials. 

That is true philosophy which declares that the most 
important act of a man’s life is the choice of a wife. 
And the aphorism gains in force when the happiness 
of a whole people is in many respects bound up with the 
conduct of an individual. It is a fortunate circum- 
stance for France that the choice made by the Em- 
peror was one which, whilst it has secured the hopes of 
the nation, precludes the danger of those complications 
which marriages between personages of exalted sta- 
tion sometimes occasion. It is well that the Emperor 
has left himself at liberty, in all his proceedings relative 
to matters of European policy, to consider only his own 
duty and the welfare of his people, without the possi- 
bility of being hampered by any extraneous influence 
whatever. True, the character of the man renders it 
certain, that under any circumstances his course would 
be shaped only by a conviction of what was prudent 
and right ; still the basis on which he has placed his 
domestic relations must be regarded as pre-eminently 
fortunate, for it saves him the otherwise possible an- 
noyance of solicitation to steps inconsistent with his 
own sense of what is wise and right. He has esta- 
blished a perfect separation from that train of in- 
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trigue and collusion, which sometimes accompanies to 
her future home the bride of a great personage. 

The lady whom he chose is one adorned with all the 
mental gifts which befit a high position : the un- 
affected goodness of her nature has endeared her to the 
people of France. Wisely did the Emperor choose. 
Happy the direction which his affection took — happy 
for himself, and happy for his subjects ! 

On the personal graces and beauty of the Empress, 
I will not enlarge. Compliments of the kind are too 
hacknied to be valuable in themselves, or acceptable 
to women of good sense. SuflSce it to record the 
universal opinion, that the Empress Eug<5nie is as beau- 
tiful as she is good. 

It was on the 22nd of January, 1853, that the 
Emperor announced to the Senate his intention and 
his choice : — 

“ In announcing to you my marriage, I yield to the 
wish so often manifested by the country. 

“ The alliance which I contract is not in accordance 
with the traditions of ancient policy, and therein is its 
advantage. France, by its successive revolutions, has 
separated from the rest of Europe. Every wise Govern- 
ment ought to wish it to re-enter the pale of the old 
monarchies. But this result will be more surely at- 
tained by a straightforward and frank policy, by loyalty 
in conduct, than by royal alliances, which often create 
a false security, and substitute family interests for those 
of the nation. Moreover, the example of the past has 
left in the minds of the people certain superstitious 
feelings. They have not forgotten that for seventy 
years foreign princesses have mounted the throne only 
to behold their race dispossessed or proscribed by war 
or revolution. One woman alone seemed to bring 
happiness, and to live more than the others in the 
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memory of the people. That woman, the modest and 
good wife of General Bonaparte, was not the issue of 
royal blood. It must, however, be admitted that, in 
1810, the marriage of Napoleon the First with Marie 
Louise was a great event. It was a pledge for the 
future, a real satisfaction, as the ancient and illustrious 
House of Austria, which had been so long at war with 
us, was seen to intrigue for the alliance of the elected 
chief of a new empire. Under the late reign, on the 
contrary, the patriotism of the nation suffered when the 
heir to the Crown solicited fruitlessly, during several 
years, a princely alliance, to obtain it only in a second- 
ary rank and a different religion. 

“ When in the presence of Europe a man is borne 
on by the force of a principle to the level of ancient 
dynasties, it is not by giving an ancient character to his 
escutcheon, and by seeking to introduce himself, at any 
cost, into a family, that he is accepted. It is rather, 
ever remembering his origin, by preserving his own 
character, and by adopting frankly in presence of Europe 
the position of parvenu, — a glorious title when one 
obtains it by the voluntary suffrages of a great people. 
Thus departing from the precedents followed up to this 
time, my marriage became a private affair, and there 
remained only the choice of the person. 

“ She who has been the object of my preference is of 
princely descent. French in heart, by education, and the 
recollection of the blood shed by her father in the cause 
of the Empire, she has, as a Spaniard, the advantage of 
not having in France a family to whom it might be 
necessary to give honours and fortune. Endowed with 
all the qualities of the mind, she will be the ornament 
of the throne. In the day of danger she would be one 
of its courageous supporters. A Catholic, she will 
address to Heaven the same prayers with me for the 
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tappiness of France. In fine, by her grace and her 
goodness, she M'ill, I firmly hope, endeavour to revive 
in the same position the virtues of the Empress Jose- 
phine. 

“ I come then, gentlemen, to announce that 1 have 
preferred the woman whom I love and whom I respect, 
to one who is unknown, and whose alliance would have 
had advantages mingled with sacrifices. Without 
despising any one, I yet yield to my inclinations, after 
having taken counsel with my reason and my con- 
victions. In fine, by placing independence, the qualities 
of the heart, domestic happiness, above dynastic pre- 
judices and the calculations of ambition, I shall not be 
less strong because I shall be more free. 

“Proceeding immediately to N6tre Dame, I shall 
present the Empress to the people and to the army. 
The confidence which they have in me assures me of 
their sympathy ; and you, gentlemen, on better knowing 
her whom I have chosen, will agree that on this oc- 
casion, as on some others, I have been inspired by 
Providence.” 

Rejoicings on such occasions as the marriages of 
crowned heads are matters of course. But the re- 
joicings in the present case had a peculiar import. 
They were essentially national, — they were of the kind 
which has been described as “ ultra-demonstrative ” on 
the part of the people. They were the emanation 
of heart-felt joy at the accomplishment of a wish long 
entertained, and energetically expressed even before 
the man of the people’s choice had accepted the Impe- 
rial diadem. The heart of all France was stirred, and 
gave vent to its emotions in that variety of manifes- 
tation characteristic of her people, for they felt that a 
great thing had been efiected for them. They recog- 
nised in these auspicious nuptials a pledge of the per- 
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petuation of the system which they felt to be identified 
with their own happiness and that of posterity. They 
felt a joyful satisfaction, a sensation of security, of 
relief from a cause of uneasiness as to the future. 

The marriage of the Emperor gave opportunity for 
another extensive exercise of grace and amnesty, in- 
cluding individuals who, according to the rules of 
political caution,” would have been regarded as having 
committed themselves beyond all hope of pardon, im- 
plicated as they had been in plots against the person of 
the head of the State, as well as against the system 
which he was called on to administer. 
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THE WAR WITH RUSSIA. — FAITH AKD LOYALTY OF THE EMPEROR OF 

THE FRENCH. — THE TRUE “CORDIAL UNDERSTANDING.” ORLEANIST 

EMISSARIES AT THE COURT OF ST. PETERSBURG THE NATIONAL 

LOANS. — UNPARALLELED MANIFESTATIONS OF POPULAR CONFIDENCE. 
— M. BERRYER’S amusing EPISODE. — THE VIENNA CONFERENCES 

OF 1855 . 

The circumstances preceding the war with Russia 
may be referred, in their origin, to a period long ante- 
cedent to that in which the symptoms of an approaching 
struggle made themselves manifest. The discussion 
of these would involve the recapitulation of events 
going farther back than the reign of Catherine. 
It was in the year 1853, however, that the “cloud 
not larger than a man’s hand ” began to assume 
dimensions tending to create immediate alarm. In 
that year Europe was first disturbed by rumours of an 
impending collision between Austria and the Porte — so 
far at sea were politicians as to the question where lay 
the real danger. These rumours subsided ; the diffi- 
culties, such as they were, were arranged. Then came 
some diplomatic discussions between France and the 
Sultan’s Government in reference to the “ Holy Places 
but the French Government took care that these dis- 
cussions should not transgress the limits of amity, — 
indeed the moment they assumed a serious tone, it 
made every concession in order to keep on friendly 
terms with the weaker power. But then came Russia, 
with a tone and a policy very different ; the tone that 
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of menace, the policy that of aggression. And here 
■was the fom et origo mahrum. 

Never did the determined honesty of principle and 
purpose which distinguishes Napoleon the Third appear 
to greater advantage than throughout the whole course 
of the Russian difficulty. Everyone remembers the 
tenor of the overtures made by the Emperor Nicholas 
to England, to “ settle ” Turkey comfortably between 
himself and ourselves. After failing with us, he 
made overtures of a similar kind to France. England 
was to be thrown overboard — perfectly ignored in 
the whole transaction, and Turkey was to be “ settled ” 
by France and Russia, instead of by England and 
Russia. 

The offers made were tempting, to pride as well 
as to ambition. And the temptation was all the 
greater, inasmuch as at the very time the sovereign 
of France was made the object, by a section of 
the press of this country, of the most intempe- 
rate abuse ever uttered against character, private 
or public. Amongst the assertions boldly made 
and actually believed by many persons — with such 
hardihood of protestation were these assertions sup- 
ported — was, that one of his proximate projects was 
the invasion of England. That story having grown 
stale, the next invention was that he was entering into 
an unholy league with the autocrat Nicholas for the 
express purpose of humbling our power in the East 
and elsewhere. This was asserted over and over, 
in a thousand varying modulations, all tending to 
the same conclusion — viz., that the sovereigns of 
Russia and France were concerting an anti-British 
alliance, which was not only to embrace the Turkish 
question, but all other matters affecting our relations 
■with foreign powers, or with our own possessions in 
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the East. Upon these imaginary premises were 
founded a series of personal attacks, of a violence suffi- 
cient to arouse the anger of any human being, and 
calculated to awaken feelings, not merely of anger 
but of hostility, in the mind of any one accustomed 
to permit personal emotions to interfere with his 
allegiance to duty and wisdom. But, fortunately for 
England, and fortunately for France, and fortunately 
for Europe, not for an instant had they power to cause 
the great man against whom they were directed to 
halt, to pause, far less turn aside from his straight- 
forward course. Alliance with England, in a cause 
which he felt to be a just one, was the policy to which 
he adhered. The overtures made by the Russian 
autocrat fell on his ears as vainly as they had done on 
those of the British Government. As unhesitatingly as 
energetically he spurned these temptations. Whilst 
so many of us were crying him down as an accessoiy 
to Russian designs, whilst so many of us were loading 
him with epithets of vituperation on that score, he 
was acting the part of our true and faithful ally. It 
was truly said, soon after this, that Napoleon the 
Third had held in his hands, for good or for evil, 
the balance of European destinies. No doubt of it. 
The lifting of his finger would have turned the scales 
against England, and given certain success to a policy 
hostile to her. But his influence was thrown in 
to give effect to our councils, coinciding as they did 
with his own convictions. And thus it was that the 
crisis was brought to so happy an issue, — thus it was 
that was laid the foundation of a real “ cordial under- 
standing,” — of an alliance not merely on paper, but 
one of hearts and principles — of a friendship which, 
it may be cordially hoped, will endure to a period 
when the “ war in the Crimea ” will be regarded by pos- 
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tenty as amongst the most remarkable episodes of the 
far distant past. 

A remarkable circumstance, related on reputable 
authority, places the conduct of other parties in curious 
contrast with that which had been pursued by Napoleon 
the Third when himself an exile. The statement is, 
that during the crisis of the negotiations which ended Jn 
hostilities, individuals belonging to the Orleanist faction 
appeared at the Court of St. Petersburg, with repre- 
sentations encouraging the Autocrat to push matters to 
extremities — to render war inevitable. These indi- 
viduals were not sparing of protestations as to the 
advantages which would accrue to Russian objects from 
some of the “ ulterior events ” which might possibly 
be caused by war eventuating in the restoration of 
the expelled dynasty. The tone of their representations 
was, that Russia should push on the war; that this 
wodld probably create disarrangements in France 
which, amongst other vicissitudes, would produce a 
chance of the return of the House of Orleans ; and that 
consummation once effected, why France and Russia 
could do exactly as they pleased with the Turkish 
question, and with Turkey herself, defying England 
and Europe, and placing territorial, religious, and other 
arrangements on the footing most agreeable to the two 
“ high contracting parties,” but especially, and in pre- 
cedence, to his Majesty of All the Russias. 

That such communications passed between the Court 
of St. Petersburg and well-known representatives of the 
House of Orleans was stated at the time, and has, I 
believe, never been denied. It is not likely that the 
parties engaged in the deputation, or mission, or what- 
ever it ought to be called, were specially and formally 
delegated by the princes of that House ; but that they 
would have acted without having obtained some signs 
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of assent or recognition is amongst the kast probable 
things in the world. And if indeed such a correspon- 
dence took place — as, in the absence of denial, there 
seems no cause for doubting — how are we to regard 
the patriotism of those who, for wholly selfish objects, 
would raise up enemies for France, in the hope of 
plunging her into a sea of troubles, the commotions of 
which might cast up something profitable to themselves? 
How different from the course taken by the exile Louis 
Napoleon, whenever circumstances occurred casting 
on him the alternative between possible objects of 
personal aggrandisement, and the preservation of order 
and tranquillity in France ! 

Well, the war did come, and right manfully and 
nobly the Emperor bore his part in its prosecution. 
And yet there arose no disturbance, no discontent. 
Enthusiastic support of the Emperor’s policy was 
witnessed, instead of that “ confusion worse confounded” 
which had been hoped for by his and the country’s 
enemies. And the prophets and plotters of evil were 
baulked. 


It has been remarked of the conduct of Napoleon the 
Third, previous and subsequent to the outbreak of the 
late war, that in all its phases it was undeviatingly 
“ loyal.” And the word, borrowed in this sense from the 
vocabulary of our neighbours, is peculiarly applicable 
to the thing indicated by it. The Emperor’s proceed- 
ings have indeed been frank, true, faithful in every 
detail. In former wars in which we have been engaged, 
we have had generally to complain of the imbecility, 
the cowardice, the apathy, the treachery of our allies. 
But in the late contest our ally was ever by our side, 
— never behind us iu endeavours to bring it to an 
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“ honourable conclusion ; ” shrinking from no sacrifice, 
appalled by no difficulty, always preserving the same 
tone of firmness, hopefulness, and encouraging cor- 
diality. Indeed, the friendship established between 
England and France was a circumstance contemplated 
by him as being itself, in its ultimate results, infallibly 
productive of advantages sufficient to compensate any 
present sacrifice. The union of councils and objects 
with those of England are constantly alluded to by 
him. 

“ To-day,” said he, addressing the troops about to 
embark on the Baltic Expedition, — “ to-day our fleets 
and armies, united in the same cause, dominate in the 
Baltic as well as in the Black Sea. English vessels will 
convey you there, a fact unique (unprecedented) in 
history, and which proves the intimate alliance of the 
two great nations, and the firm resolution of the two 
governments not to abstain from any sacrifice to defend 
the right of the weak, the liberty of Europe, and the 
national honour.” 

The fact which the Emperor so truly designates as 
unique is one, in truth, the anticipation of which by any 
person would, even within the last ten years, have 
subjected him to grave suspicions as to the state of his 
intellect. Such a thing would have been set down 
amongst the “ impossibilities” of political contemplations. 
That we have seen it come to pass — that we have 
witnessed the production of such a condition of inter- 
national feeling — is owing, under Providence, to the 
wisdom, honesty, courage, and, it must be added, to the 
good temper of the Emperor. Had he acted as, a few 
years ago, some English writers and speakers were pre- 
dicting that he must and would, how immensely different 
would have been the feelings and relations between the two 
countries, how immensely different the prospects of Europe 
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at this time ! The sentiments which he has evinced for us 
since his authority has been completed are those which 
he avowed when he possessed no authority at all. He 
only witnessed that state of relations, which he had long 
declared to be the one consistent with our mutual 
national interests, when, in September, 1854, the consort 
of our own Sovereign paid him a friendly visit upon 
the spot from which, half a century before, the English 
coasts were supposed to be menaced by the legions of 
the First Napoleon. The world may well admire the 
astonishing consistency with which he has maintained 
and acted on his opinions through every change of 
fortune. 


It was with just pride that, at the opening of 
the Legislative session in the winter of 1854, the 
Emperor alluded to the progressive prosperity which 
existed in his dominions, notwithstanding the pressure 
of an expensive war. That prosperity was the result 
of a policy inherited from the first Empire, and followed 
up with untiring energy by himself ^ — the policy of 
developing, by every effort fairly within the compass 
of governmental action, the natural riches and resources 
of the country, of encouraging industry by removing 
unnecessary restrictions, and facilitating healthful enter- 
prise as contra-distinguished from speculativeness:— 

“ Strangers cannot fail to be struck by the remarkable 
spectacle of a country which, relying upon Divine 
Providence, maintains with energy a war 600 leagues 
from its frontiers, and which at the same time, with 
equal zeal, developes its internal riches, — a country 
where war does not prevent agriculture and industry 
from prospering, the arts from flourishing, and where 
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the genius of the nation reveals itself in everything 
which tends to the glory of France. 

“ You will see with pleasure that our revenues have 
not diminished. Commercial activity is maintained; 
all the great works of public utility are continued, and 
Providence has deigned to grant us a harvest which will 
satisfy all our wants. 

“ Government, nevertheless, does not shut its eyes 
to the distress occasioned by the high price of provisions, 
and has taken every measure in its power to provide 
against the distress, and to relieve it. New sources of 
labour have been created in many districts. The 
struggle which is going on, circumscribed by modera- 
tion and justice, whilst it makes the heart beat, never- 
theless alarms so little the general interests, that an 
assembly will be held here shortly *, from all parts of the 
globe, with the promise of peace. 

“A striking testimony f has proved the intimacy of 
our relations with England. The alliance with 

England is not the result of a passing interest, and of 
a policy of mere circumstance : it is the union of two 
powerful nations, associated together for the triumph of 
a cause in which the greatness, the interests of civilisa- 
tion, and, at the same time, the liberties of Europe, are 
concerned. Unite with me, then, on this solemn occasion, 
to thank here, in the name of France, the British Par- 
liament for its warm and cordial demonstration, and the 
English army and its worthy commander for their 
valiant co-operation.” 

Official compliments and congratulations are worthy 
of attention only when, by unmistakable national de- 
monstrations, they are proved to represent the feelings 

The Paris Exhibition of 1855, 

f The vote of thanks passed in the English Parliament to the 
French army. 


X 
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of a community. The congratulatory address presented 
by the Senate to the Emperor on New Year’s day, 1855, 
would not call for any notice, were it not confirmed 
by popular manifestations of a kind unknown under 
the system which had fallen in the convulsions of 
1848. There is one feature in this address, however, 
which is peculiarly interesting to Englishmen. We 
have had allies in former times. We have subsidised 
them, we have fed and clothed them, and we have had 
ridicule, abuse, and ingratitude for our return. We 
did not subsidise our French allies : we did not feed 
and clothe their armies. France bore at least her full 
share of the burthens and expenses of the war. But 
when, from any of the Powers with which we have, on 
former occasions, been leagued, — when have there 
proceeded such tributes of esteem and good-Avill, 
such spontaneous testimonies of regard, as we find 
constantly uttered by the public authorities of Imperial 
France ? 

“ The Senate ” (observes the spokesman) “ comes to 
offer your Majesty its homage and good wishes. Last 
year. Sire, appears to have added to the grandeur of your 
reign. That which has just ended has given, under 
your auspices, a new character to the policy of Europe. 
Even in the midst of war you have obtained an alliance 
which strengthened the country, and striking proofs 
of friendship which do it honour. Since your Majesty 
will, by an exception with which it is deeply affected, 
authorise the Senate to depart for a moment from the 
ordinary ceremonial of this day, allow me to express to 
your Majesty our confidence in your government, our 
gratitude for the heroic co-operation of England, and 
our patriotic solicitude for our brave armies, who so 
gloriously support in the East the intentions of your 
Majesty and the honour of the French name.” 
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Such testimonies and acknowledgments as these are 
worthy of being put on record : they signalise a union 
of sentiment for the permanence of which all honest 
men must pray. On how many occasions, when we 
have poured out our blood and treasure in defence of 
the most wretched states in Europe, have we received, 
if not actual abuse, at least insolence, obstinacy, and 
denial of any obligation ! But here the Senate of the 
foremost of continental States expresses its gratitude for 
our “ heroic co-operation ” — for “ an alliance which 
strengthens,” and “ a friendship which does honour ” to 
France. Such expressions, re-echoed by the municipal 
bodies, by the people, in their resolutions and addresses, 
are amongst the things which cement the amity of nations. 

» In no way has the Government of the Emperor more 
strongly proved its confidence of the good-will and 
esteem of the people of France, and in no way have 
the people given better evidence of the justice of that 
confidence, than in the operations by which large loans 
have been raised for the extraordinary expenses of the 
war. The routine course would have been to have in- 
voked the aid of a few great capitalists, who would have 
arranged the biddings amongst themselves, taken up the 
loan speculatively, and pocketed any difference arising 
from the terms on which they had taken it up and 
those on which they handed over the scrip to other 
capitalists and speculators. The course taken by the 
Emperor was altogether the reverse of this, — it was a 
course as novel as it was sagacious — one eminently cal- 
culated to create, amongst the masses of the people, an 
increased interest in the conservation of order. Early 
in 1855, a loan of 500,000,000 francs was authorised. 
Instead of “ communicating ” with capitalists, the 
Government put itself into immediate correspondence 
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with the people, notifying that everyone who chose 
should have the right of subscribing, and preference 
was given to subscribers for small amounts — thus 
admitting the humblest, literally the “ million,” into 
participation in the privilege of becoming creditors of 
Government. 

The result signally confirmed at once the wisdom of 
the policy adopted, and the correctness of the Emperor’s 
calculations on the feeling of the nation towards him. 
The sum required being 500,000,000 francs, the subscrip- 
tions reached in a few days the prodigious amount 
of ten milliards two hundred millions ; or, simplifying 
the matter to the English reader, the amount required 
being 20,000,000/. sterling, that subscribed was 

87.000. 000/. Large subscriptions were tendered from 
England and the continent, but the “ supply ” being sp 
enormously in excess of the “ demand,” all the larger 
subscriptions were declined, and, in accordance with 
the conditions announced in the first place, the scrip 
issued was confined to the subscribers of sums below 
500 francs. So eminently “ popular ” was the loan, 
that the small subscriptions amounted to nearly 

900.000. 000 francs, so that even the humbler sub- 
scribers could not obtain the full shares subscribed by 
them. Some pleasant anecdotes are told illustrative 
of the confidence of the people. “ At Orleans,” it is 
related, “ a countryman presented himself to the 
receiver, with a bag containing 1000 francs, and, 
throwing it on the table, said, ‘ That is for the Emperor.’ 
‘ You mean for the loan ? ’ said the receiver. ‘ Not 
at all,’ replied the countryman ; ‘ it is for the Emperor. 
I lend him my money, and I am sure he will return it 
to me safely.’ ‘Will you have three per cents.?’ 
was the next question ; to which the answer was, ‘ I 
know' nothing about per cents. ; I tell you it is for the 
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Emperor. Take my 1000 francs, give me a receipt, 
and that is enough ! ’ ” 

A previous loan for 250,000,000, based on the same 
principle of popular support and participation, had been 
raised with equal readiness by the contributions of the 
people ; and within a few months after the demand of 
500,000,000 francs had been responded to in the 
manner above described, a still larger one — amounting 
to 750,000,000 francs — was rendered necessary by the 
enormous expenses of the war. The subscriptions on 
this occasion amounted to three milliards six hundred 
millions francs, or, to I'educe the figures into English 
money, the Government having asked for 30,000,000?. 
sterling, the public offered 104,000,000?. From the 
spirit manifested by the people of France, it is 
quite certain that had larger sums been required 
by the Emperor’s government, they would have been 
forthcoming. When the first loan of 250,000,000 
francs was announced, and when the terms of its distri- 
bution became known in the money markets of Europe, 
abundance of satire was indulged in, respecting so rash 
an innovation on the ancient usage of leaving such 
transactions to be managed by colossal capitalists. The 
thing was absurd — perfectly visionary — the people 
would not subscribe — the French were a nation of 
hoarders, not of lenders, and the owners of a few hun- 
dreds of francs would adhere to their predilection for 
the well-concealed money-bag, or the proverbial old 
stocking. But when the result was ascertained, surprise 
took the place of satire. It was felt by the professional 
money jobbers that a precedent had been established, 
ominously threatening their monopoly of those sources 
of profit which they had been accustomed to regard as 
their own. It would be a fortunate circumstance for 
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governments and for nations if that precedent were 
universally followed. 

Commenting on the success of these national loans, 
in which it might be said, with literal truth, the people 
lent money at the same time to the Government and to 
themselves, a French writer observes: — 

“ It is not only a financial operation happily accom- 
plished, but a political event of great importance with- 
out precedent in the history of nations. This great 
fact will be considered in France and abroad as a mag- 
nificent expression of the material and moral power of 
national patriotism. Europe will understand that no- 
thing is impossible to a people who respond with such 
energy to the appeal of their Government, or to a 
government which relies on such a people. The loyal 
and honest policy which defends in Europe the 
great principles of morality and of right, and of which 
our country has had the honour to have been the vigilant 
sentinel and the intrepid champion, will derive from it 
a new force and a new prestige. The Emperor will have 
the happiness to find in it a new pledge of the devotedness 
and sympathy of France, which he has rescued from an 
abyss, and replaced in the elevntf*<1 ^^nk which belongs to 
her amongst modern nations. It is a new tribute of 

approval to the authority which eight millions confided 
to the Emperor.” 

It was remembered how, shortly before the first Revo- 
lution assumed violent aspects, the unfortunate Louis 
the Sixteenth had appealed to the patriotism of the titled 
and opulent classes of his kingdom, for a loan of only 
forty millions of francs, and had been refused, through 
the influence of the same selfishness which precipitated 
the Revolution ; whilst, in the present instance, a govern- 
ment really based on the national sentiment asked for 
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twelve times forty millions, and was offered many times 
more than it demanded. With much terseness it was 
said that such a fact was indicative of a “ new France ” 
confiding in the auspices which ushered in the future, 
and prepared to make every effort to secure the benefits 
of that future.* 

The Government ofiicial journal made some observa- 
tions in which the attitude of France was sketched so 
correctly, as to impart to them a weight not usually 
attached to expressions of opinion proceeding from an 
official source : — 

“ It may be said that the conflict in which France has 
engaged so righteously, has already exhibited, in her 

* About this time an incident occurred which placed Monsieur 
Berryer in a somewhat ludicrous position, and elicited a wholesome 
rebuke to what (without disrespect for the eminent advocate) had 
really the appearance of an irresistible desire to excite a sensation 
about nothing. M. Berryer, on being elected a member of the 
Academy, had, as was usual on such occasions, delivered himself of 
an oration. It is customary for the authors of these Academical 
orations to present a copy at Court. But Monsieur Berryer begged 
to be excused. He felt a profound reluctance to go through the 
ceremony ; and he sent a letter to “ his old confrere ’’ M. Mocquard, 
suggesting that the “circumstance which had taken place fifteen 
years ago ” might be considered to give him a title to exemption. 
The “ circumstance ’’ alluded to was M. Berryer’s defence of the 
Emperor, after the Strasburg affair. In his reply, conveyed through 
M. Mocquard, the Emperor shows that he neither forgets the particular 
“ circumstance,” nor regards the presentation or non-presentation 
of the redoubtable oration as a matter of the slightest importance : — 

“ The Emperor regrets that in M. Berryer the thoughts of the 
politician have got the better of the duties of the Academician. His 
presence at the Tuileries would not have caused the embarrassment 
which he seems to have feared. From the height at which the 
Emperor is placed, his Majesty would only have seen, in the elected 
of the Academy, the orator and the writer; in the adversary of to- 
day, only the defender of former times. M. Berryer is perfectly free 
to act either as usage prescribes, or as his repugnance may dictate to 
him.” 
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armies, in her government, in her diplomacy, in her 
public spirit, in her civilisation, those conditions of 
order, strength, dignity, internal security, material 
prosperity, and manly patriotism, which enable a great 
state to undertake all that is good, and accomplish all 
that is useful, and to advance towards its object with- 
out rashness or feeblene'" '■ ^'r France a new 

position in her history.” 

After an allusion to the unity and concentration of 
strength exhibited by England under the ministry of 
Pitt, the writer proceeds: — 

“ What England was at that time, what she was with 
all that energy and enthusiasm brought into action by 
an. implacable war, France is now, but with tranquillity, 
steadily confiding in and standing upon the regular and 
permanent force of those institutions which she has 
sanctioned on two great occasions by eight millions of 
the votes of her people. She does not exhibit merely 
the unity of a crisis for public safety, by the inspiration 
of patriotism and the necessity of self-defence ; — she 
exhibits the unity of a constitution adapted to her 
manners, to her wants — a constitution always improve- 
able, after the wise principle proclaimed by the First 
Consul before the Council of State, and which the 
Emperor Napoleon referred to in his preamble to the 
great constitutional act of 1852 — ‘A constitution is 
the work of time, — we cannot leave too large a margin 
for amelioration.’ This constitution, still so young, 
had no reason to expect that it should receive a conse- 
cration so glorious, and so decisive of its wisdom and 
power, as that which has taken place, and amidst the 
very crisis of the war. The Government, no longer 
protected by the fictions of irresponsibility, nor shackled 
by rival ambitions, nor compromised by the indiscre- 
tions of Parliament, nor overruled by the caprices and 
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revolts of majorities, feels itself free in action, and 
responsible to public intelligence and to history.” 

The conferences which took place at Vienna during 
the spring of 1855 gave a new proof of the unanimity 
of sentiment whicli the courage and integrity of the 
Emperor had established between England and France. 
There was no under-current of negotiations carried on 
irrespective of the Power with which he was allied. In 
concert with England certain conditions of peace were 
laid down. In concert with England they were argued. 
In concert with England he withdrew from the nego- 
tiations as soon as these conditions were rejected by 
Russia; and, supported by the approbation of his 
people, he prepared for new sacrifices and new efforts 
in a cause on which, in its ultimate issue, such mighty 
interests depended. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE IMPERIAL VISIT TO ENGLAND. — BRITISH FEELING TOWARDS THE 
EMPEROR. SOURCE AND BASIS OF OUR ESTEEM. THE PARIS EX- 
HIBITION OF 1855 . THE TRIUMPH OF PEACE IN WAR. OUR 

queen’s VISIT OF FRIENDSHIP TO THE EMPEROR, THE EMPRESS, 
AND THE FRENCH PEOPLE. — THE EMIR ABD-EL-KADER. — STRENGTH, 
REALITY, AND DURABILITY OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE. — 
THE emperor’s ADDRESS TO THE LEGISLATURE. — POLICY OP THE 

WESTERN POWERS. RESULT OF THE CONFERENCES OF 1856 . — 

PEACE, JUST AND HONOURABLE. — BRITISH TESTIMONY. BIRTH 

OP THE IMPERIAL PRINCE. — THE EMOTIONS OP FRANCE RE-ECHOED 
BY ENGLAND. 

Between 1852 and 1855 a great change had taken place 
in the public feeling of this country with respect to the 
character, conduct, motives, and principles of Napoleon 
the Third. The former period was one of misrepre- 
sentation, prolific of misconception, and no doubt the 
violent and unfounded abuse of which he was the 
object had generated a large amount of prejudice 
amongst the English people generally. Now that these 
matters are “gone and past,” it would be useless to 
recall their humiliating details : suffice it to say, that 
the wisdom, courage, and temper of the injured party 
prevented the folly from Avorking the dire mischief 
which might otherwise have been produced by it. The 
extremes to which scurrility proceeded led, in the winter 
of 1852, to a deputation from many of the principal 
citizens of London, who waited on the Prince President, 
and repudiated, on the part of the British public, any 
countenance of the calumny and ribaldry in which too 
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many of our “leading article” writers indulged. Yet 
it is by no means doubtful that the public opinion in 
England was, to some degree, deceived and misled by 
these productions. By 1855 things had in great mea- 
sure changed in this respect. Much error and mystifi- 
cation had been cleared up, and the use made by the 
Emperor of the power which he had acquired was such 
as to secure the approval of reasonable and intelligent 
persons. His visit to England was a festivity ; not a 
mere display of the pageantries of courtly hospitality, 
but truly and intrinsically a popular festivity. The 
people felt the presence amongst them of one to whom 
they, as well as their French neighbours, owed a debt of 
gratitude as the founder of a state of relations conducive 
to the interests of all. They entered heartily into the 
spirit of the address presented to his Majesty by the 
Corporation of Windsor : — 

“ We are sensible, Sire, that to the wisdom and vigour 
of your Imperial Majesty’s councils, and to your un- 
ceasing endeavours to promote the true interests of the 
powerful and generous nation which Providence has 
committed to your care, may be attributed that pros- 
perity and happiness which your country now so freely 
enjoys ; — and we venture to augur that, by en- 
couraging a friendly and personal intercourse between 
your Imperial Majesty and the sovereign of Great 
Britain, your Majesty adopts the surest means, not 
only of strengthening a happy and stable alliance 
between the two countries, but of maintaining the 
liberties and civilization of Europe. 

“May your Imperial Majesty and your illustrious 
Consort long live to enjoy every domestic and personal 
blessing, and the loyalty and attachment of an admiring 
and grateful people.” 

The merchants, bankers, and traders of London took 
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the opportunity of expressing, as men of business, 
their sense of the benefits which had arisen from the 
Imperial policy, and their earnest hope for the con- 
tinuance of those benefits : — 

“We fervently rejoice in the advancing prosperity of 
France, in the consolidation of order, in the establishment 
of confidence, so eminently manifested under your 
Majesty’s reign. 

“We desire that these blessings may continue ; 
that a growing and mutually advantageous commercial 
intercourse may be maintained between the two 
countries, — and, above all, that the inhabitants of both 
may be so connected by the ties of reciprocal esteem 
and good-will, that their present amicable position may 
endure for this and succeeding generations, to their 
common welfare, and the advancement of civilisation 
throughout the world.” 

In his replies to the several deputations which 
waited on him, the Emperor ever kept in view his 
cherished principle of friendship between England and 
France under all circumstances, — amity independent 
of any exceptional necessities created by war or 
other extraordinary occurrences. Looking far beyond 
the existing emergency, he reminds his visitors that 
the friendship between the two countries should not 
be merely a temporary one, evoked by the exigencies 
of the moment, but enduring through all time — in 
peace as in war. 

“I am grateful” (he says) “that your Queen has 
allowed me such an opportunity to pay my respects to 
her, and to show my sentiments of sympathy and esteem 
for the English people. I hope that the two nations will 
always continue united, in peace as in war, for I am 
convinced it will be for the welfare of the whole world 
and for their own prosperity. I am exceedingly 
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grateful to you for the sentiments you have expressed 
towards myself and the Empress, and I hope you will 
be the interpreter of my sentiments and hers to your 
countrymen.” 

Whilst the Emperor was still amongst us, an English 
journal made the following appropriate comments upon 
his position and career, and on the sentiments enter- 
tained for him by the British people : — 

“It was the associations connected with Napoleon 
the Third — the remembrance of his deeds, and the 
knowledge of his worth, which pressed along his progress 
the millions who this week have given to the world an 
imperishable testimony of their appreciation, their amply 
founded appreciation, of fortitude in troubles, energy in 
action, courage amidst dangers, and clemency amid 
triumphs. They honoured the wisdom and probity 
which occupied a mighty throne, and honoured the 
thousand princely qualities which had won it: they 
honoured the great man who had retrieved the prosperity 
and the power of France : they honoured the good 
sovereign, whose chief care is the welfare of his people ; 
and in the greeting offered to Napoleon, we may truly 
add, there was love for the nation which he had re- 
stored to its legitimate place amongst the powers of the 
earth at a moment most critical to its destinies, and 
given back, with the suddenness of enchantment, all its 
internal prosperity, after convulsions which made the 
most sanguine despair of its future. Given back ! He has 
opened for it a new career of unprecedented success ! ” 

And these were really the sentiments of the people of 
this country. The storms of calumny had assailed 
their Imperial visitor with a fierceness which is abso- 
lutely without precedent. No doubt they had moved 
him ; he would have been more or less than human if 
they had not. But they had not unnerved him, they 
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had not appalled him, — they had never caused him to 
deviate from the path which he felt to be that of 
wisdom and rectitude. The foul hurricane exhausted 
itself, and left him unscathed, all the stronger and 
nobler for the trial. And when, soon after his return, 
his life was endangered by one of the pestilent creAV 
whom Italy has vomited forth, to carry their evil 
passions and hateful doctrines into the bosoms of the 
societies which give them shelter, it would have been 
difficult to say whether the indignation which moved the 
mind of France was greater than that which prevailed 
in this country, at the intelligence of an attempt which 
might have produced consequences so disastrous to 
Europe. We felt that that life, that faithful and noble 
life, was valuable not to France only — that it was valu- 
able to ourselves, to humanity and civilisation ; and we 
shuddered at the contemplation of the calamities which 
might have been caused by the recklessness of a single 
miscreant. 

Perhaps no man in either country was less disturbed 
on this occasion than was the object of the assassin’s 
fire. For a moment he regarded his assailant with a 
glance of quiet, almost pitying contempt, then rode 
slowly forward, and was himself the first to apprise 
the Empress of what had occurred. His answers to the 
congratulations on the failure of the attempt were 
characteristic : — 

“ There are lives,” said he, “ which the assassin 
cannot touch, which are but the instruments of the 
decrees of Providence. So long as I have not fully 
accomplished my mission, I can incur no danger.’ 

* In numerous instances the Emperor has given manifestations of 
a calmness resembling total disregard of danger of any descrip- 
tion, even of that most deadly kind of danger hatched by mur- 
derous conspiracy. A remarkable example occurs to me. It was 
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One of the noblest achievements of the magnanimous 
policy of Napoleon the Third, is the establishment of 
those terms of really sincere friendship, founded on 
mutual esteem, which have so happily superseded 
national antipathies of long standing. Had those better 
sentiments been merely the ephemeral product of 
the war excitement, they would not be so worthy of 
notice and congratulation. But it is not so. The 
auspicious revolution of feeling has no doubt been 
hastened and facilitated by events arising out of the 
war ; — it has brought us more together, and produced 
an intimacy which it would otherwise have taken a far 
longer time to bring about. But the strong foundation 
on which they rest lies deeper than the incidental 
effects of the recent contest. That strong foundation 
consists in the policy of which the Emperor has 
throughout all his adult life been the advocate, and 
which, under every vicissitude of fortune, he has re- 
commended and pursued. On both sides of the water 
the great truth is recognised and established, that friend- 
ship and good service must henceforth constitute 
the relations between the two countries. The words of 


when a rumour had reached his friends respecting a contemplated 
attempt on his life, whilst re-entering the capital from a visit to the 
provincial Departments. He was entreated to surround himself 
with his guards, to take care to be closely encircled by them up 
to the door of the palace. He listened to this advice with his usual 
calm gravity, but, on approaching the city, directed that no one should 
attend him within a distance of 200 or 300 yards. And thus ho rode 
forward by himself, encircled only by the multitudes, whose 
greetings he returned with the courteous placidity of bearing peculiar 
to him. ‘‘ Well exclaimed a red-hot Socialist who had witnessed 
the scene, and who had been informed of the circumstances under 
which it occurred, “ after all, he is a true Frenchman ; and if any 
one ouglit to govern France as king or as emperor, he and no one 
else is the man to do it! ” 
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the Queen of England, on closing the Parliamentary 
session of 1855, will not be soon forgotten, speaking, as 
they do, her Majesty’s heartfelt personal sentiments, as 
well as those of the Government : — 

“ Her Majesty is convinced that you will share her 
satisfaction, at finding that the progress of events has 
tended to cement more firmly that union which has so 
happily been established between our Government and 
that of our ally, the Emperor of the French ; and her 
Majesty trusts that the alliance, founded on a sense of 
the general interests of Europe, consolidated by good 
faith, will long survive the events which have given 
rise to it, and will contribute to the permanent well- 
being and prosperity of the two great nations, whom 
it has linked together in the bond of honourable 
friendship.” 

On the Emperor’s visit to England, a Parisian 
journalist observes : — 

“No more signal testimony could be given of the 
cordial friendship which now unites France and Eng- 
land. In this point of view, the visit of their Imperial 
Majesties is an event of high significance, and the satis- 
faction which public opinion will derive from it cannot 
but be increased, if, as it is permitted to hope, her 
gracious Majesty, the Queen of England, shall come in 
her turn to visit France, where she will be received 
with the most lively sentiments of respectful esteem and 
sympathy.” 

These pleasing anticipations were soon realised. The 
Queen did return the visit of her august ally, and 
during her sojourn in France experienced a hospitality 
as cordial as it was splendid — a hospitality, however, 
which would have lost much of its value had not the 
people — the populace — demonstrated their feeling, that 
whilst she was the Emperor’s guest she was theirs. 
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One of the most eminent of the Parisian political com- 
mentators made the following reflections at the close of 
her Majesty’s visit, coupling them with the maxim that 
peace was the only condition healthful and necessary 
for nations, and that the alliance between France and 
England must preserve the peace of the world : — 
“France and England are at the head of the civilisa- 
tion of the world. They concur equally, although 
with qualities diverse, in the encouragement of human 
intelligence in the path of progress. They are by 
agreement to accomplish together that mission of peace 
which they have received from Providence, and from 
which they do not allow themselves to be led astray by 
the complaints and the irritations of envious and ego- 
tistical rivalries. When two nations intermingle and 
become identified in a perpetual exchange of ideas and 
things, how can they be otherwise than allies ? More 
than once it has been attempted to disunite the two 
nations on the most frivolous and ridiculous pretexts. 
Scarcely two years ago, were we not witnesses to the 
strangest spectacle ? Have wg not seen England a prey 
to illusions somewhat puerile, in a state of alarm about 
our designs, and arming herself to resist a chimerical 
invasion from France? What suspicion and defiance! 
What violence and insult 1 Confidence is now happily 
re-established. The alliance which for a moment one 
might have conceived to be menaced has recovered 
from that shock, and even those who repelled it with 
the greatest wrath and indignation proclaim it for 
evermore unshakable, and necessary for the prosperity, 
the glory, the honour of the country.” 

Such are the opinions which gain ground every day 
in France ; they are opinions to which the British nation 
heartily responds, attesting its sincerity, an d its con- 

Y 
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fidence in the sincerity of its neighbours, by the large 
amount of capital which it has of late invested in a 
permanent form on the soil of France, and which, now 
that we are relieved from the exhausting drain of war, 
will, doubtless, be greatly increased. The World’s 
Industry Exhibition of 1855, carried out to such 
successful issue amid the din and alarm of war, was 
itself a noble offering at the shrine of peace.* The 
Emperor’s speech, on the closing day, dwelt emphatically 
on the blessings of peace, whilst pointing out to other 
nations the policy best calculated to restore it ; — 

“ In the present state of civilisation at which we have 
arrived, the successes of armies, however brilliant they 
may be, are only transitory. It is public opinion which 
always carries the last victory. 

“ You all, then, who believe that the progress of 
agriculture, industry, and the commerce of a nation 
contributes to the welfare of every other nation, and 
•that the more reciprocal interchanges are multiplied, 
the more national prejudices must be effaced, — say to 
your fellow-citizens, on returning to your homes, that 
France has no hatred of any people ; that she has sym- 

it was during the holding of the Exhibition of 1855 that the 
Emir Abd-el-Kader uttered those memorable expressions of grateful 
respect which excited so much public attention, and which again re- 
minded the world of the difference in the treatment which he had 
received from Napoleon the Third and from the king who abdicated 
in 1848. Abd-el-Kader had been invited by the Emperor to visit 
Paris during the Exhibition. Adverting to this mark of attention in 
connexion with the generous kindness which he had experienced 
from the Emperor, he says : — 

“ I have prayed for it, and I feel sure that God will not condemn 
me to die before having expressed to the Emperor of the French the 
respect, the thanks, the admiration with which he inspires me.” 

Than such a tribute, from such a man, magnanimity could not 
aspire to a more worthy reward. 
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pathy for all who desire, like herself, the triumph of 
right and justice. 

“ Tell them that, if they wish for peace, they must, at 
least, openly make vows (decisions') for or against it ; 
for in the midst of a grave European conflict, indif- 
ference is a false calculation and silence an error. 

“ As for us, nations allied for the triumph of a great 
cause, let us forge arms without suspending our manu- 
factures, without paralysing trade. Let us be strong 
in union, and let us put our trust in God, in order to 
triumph over the difficulties of the moment and the 
chances of the future.” 

It has been said that no other sovereign could “ talk 
to the people ” in the suggestive, reasoning, informing 
tone adopted by the Emperor. And so it is. The 
peculiarity of his addresses, their singular force and sig- 
nificance, arise partly from that constitution of mind 
which enables him to compress into a few words more 
meaning than most men could embody in a lengthy 
oration. He belongs to the nation, to the people whom 
he addresses. Alluding to the passages just quoted, 
a contemporary writer remarks : — 

“ Devoid of all calculations of narrow self-interest, 
of all ambitious projects, Napoleon the Third is the 
only sovereign who can thus express himself without 
alarming governments and existing notions ; for it is in 
the very name of civilisation and humanity that he 
addresses himself to Europe. At all events France must 
congratulate herself more and more on being governed 
by a prince who, in so few years, has succeeded in 
placing her once more so high in the esteem of the 
world, that an immense interest and importance are 
attached not only to the acts, but also to the words, of 
her sovereign.” 
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The war declared by the Allied Powers against the 
pretensions of Russia was a war which, more than any 
on record, was undertaken for the purpose of establish- 
ing true and solid peace. The alliance between France 
and England, always the object of the Emperor’s solici- 
tude, was greatly strengthened and consolidated by 
that war ; and, as has been well observed, the good un- 
derstanding between these two nations ensures the 
peace of the world. It is evident, on reflection, that 
the alliance now existing is not one of an ordinary kind 
— not one depending solely on the real or imaginary 
political expediencies of the moment. Governments 
may yet difier ; there may, in the course of time, arise 
discussions on many points of international policy ; but 
that statesman would be endowed with an inconceivable 
amount of sinister ingenuity, who could again bring the 
feople of the two countries to such a state of mind and 
feeling as to render serious disagreement possible. 
Wonderful as is the moral influence of the Emperor 
upon the minds and feelings of the people of France, it 
is more than doubtful whether even he — supposing for 
an instant the possibility of his wishing to do so — could 
undo the good he has efiected in this respect; could 
eradicate the sentiments of regard for England which 
his own policy and example have created in the minds 
of Frenchmen. The visits of our Corporation to Paris, 
the visit of the Prefect of the Seine to England, the re- 
unions of the two peoples on the common ground of 
mutual esteem, of reciprocity of interests, will not be 
soon forgotten. The distribution of English medals to 
thousands of the gallant soldiers of France, the inter- 
change of honours conferred by the respective sovereigns 
upon the subjects of their ally, and the expressions which 
accompanied these testimonies of amity, were not mere 
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matters of form. They marked the new and auspicious 
relations which had sprung up between the two great 
nations of civilisation. 

Prodigious were the efforts made by France and 
England during the struggle which, in 1855, was vir- 
tually brought to a conclusion. Yet neither country 
exhibited symptoms of exhaustion, far less of fatigue. 
The loan of 750,000,000 francs, following that of 
500,000,000, had been taken up with equal eagerness. 
The Emperor, addressing the troops who had returned 
from the Crimea, reminded them that they might be 
again called on to serve their country before the con- 
test closed, and exhorted them to maintain their 
warlike habits and aptitude. When absurd rumours 
of a growing “ coldness ” on the part of the French 
monarch were circulated in England, Lord Clarendon, 
speaking with ministerial responsibility, energetically 
testified to the generous coi'diality with which that 
illustrious personage co-operated with us in council as 
well as in action ; and his language was ‘responded to 
by assurances from our ally, that “ if ever an entire 
union of sentiment existed between two great powers, 
it was between France and England.” The Exposd des 
Motifs presented to the Legislative body pointed to the 
gratifying facts of prosperous industry, active trade, 
commerce invigorated by sound and successful enter- 
prise, in spite of three successive unfavourable harvests, 
of the drain caused by a distant war, and of the effects 
still remaining from the state of internal disturbance — 
approaching anarchy — from which the country had been 
rescued by the beneficent genius of the Emperor. Pros- 
perity, progress, tranquillity, and content, miglit de- 
scribe the state of France, notwithstanding the several 
exceptional drawbacks which she had encountered. 
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“ Calm at home,” exclaimed an observer of her actual 
condition, “ glorious abroad, henceforth assured of her 
alliances after being so long isolated in Europe, and 
confiding in the wisdom of the sovereign, she even now 
gathers the fruit of a feeling at once firm and loyal, 
generous and prudent.” And the voice ot a grateful 
people returned an enthusiastic afilrmative to the in- 
terrogation — “ Consider France now at home and 
abroad, and consider what she was eight years ago. 
‘ Look on this picture and on this,’ and then say, heart 
and head, — has Napoleon the Third, or has he not, 
been a good, great, and beneficial gift from Providence 
to his country, to Europe, and to human society ? ” 
Looking calmly at facts, without prejudice for or 
against persons or systems, who can doubt that this 
describes his position and mission ? 

The result of the Conference, or Congress, of Paris, 
is before the world. That result is admitted, by 
moderate persons, to embrace the accomplishment of 
the objects for which the war was undertaken. The 
ditference between the united policy of the Western 
Powers in the conduct of these negotiations, and 
that which influenced the continental diplomatists at 
the Congress of Vienna — Avhere the object of each, 
instead of consulting the general interest of Europe, 
was to grasp some territorial prize for the aggrandise- 
ment of the sovereign whom he represented — has been 
thus vigorously portrayed : — 

“ In the Congress of Paris nothing of the kind is to 
be seen. There is no division of spoils between the 
victorious nations — no private ambitions to satisfy — 
no egotistical interest to consult, — nothing, in fact, to 
despoil from the vanquished people. France and 
England, satisfied with the glory of having fought for 
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Europe and triumphed for civilisation, stipulate for 
nothing in their own peculiar interests. They stipulate 
for nothing beyond the independence and security of 
all, — for nothing beyond humanity, progress, and right ; 
so much so, that Russia, in conceding what they 
demand, concedes, in fact, to reason and equity. The 
Avar in the East has thus created a precedent which 
Avill bear fruits for Europe. It Avill henceforth be 
knoAvn that, between the strong and the feeble, the 
West Avill ever be ready to cast in its sword in order to 
separate them. This perspective of force sustaining 
right will restrain more than one ambition,” prevent 
more than one struggle, anticipate more than one act of 
violence. The peace of the world Avill be more certain, 
for it will not enter into the mind of a sovereign to 
abuse his strength, and crush the Aveak in despair of 
justice, noAv that France and England are united to 
maintain riglit.” 

This identity and union of policy may be regarded as 
the true “ material guarantee ” for the conservation of 
peace, and the observance of justice in Europe. Having 
successfully finished the great task which they had 
undertaken, England and France afford, in their alli- 
ance, an assurance to the world that the fruit of that 
result shall not be lost. Had not England and France 
felt satisfied that the measures assented to by Russia 
as the conditions of peace fully accomplished the 
objects contemplated at the commencement of the war, 
that war Avould be still going on, having still for its 
filtimate design the establishment of a real peace — a 
solid peace — a peace in Avhich the rights, the security, 
and independence of all the nations of Europe should be 
equally regarded. But no peace could have been solid 
or trustworthy which would have imposed on a power 
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possessing the gigantic resources of Russia, terms of a 
nature actually degrading to her, — terms subjecting 
her to contempt and ridicule on the score of utter 
abasement in the rank of nations. Any such peace 
would have been regarded by her only as a truce — a 
breathing time — an interval of recovery and of prepara- 
tion for a conflict more bloody and obstinate than that 
which it had suspended. In the speech with which the 
Emperor opened the Legislative session, in March 1856, 
he equally indicated readiness for the continuance of 
the war, if that course should prove necessary, or for 
the ratification of peace on terms equitable to all 
parties, and ignominious to none : — 

“ The last time that I summoned you to meet, grave 
anxieties weighed upon us. The Allied armies were 
exhausting themselves in a siege, in which' the 
stubbornness of the defenders made success doubtful. 
Europe, uncertain, seemed to await the issue of the 
struggle before declaring herself. 

“ To sustain the war, I asked a loan which, although 
it might appear excessive, you voted unanimously. 
The high price of provisions menaced the labouring 
classes with general discomfort, and a disturbance in 
the monetary system gave ground to fear the slacken- 
ing of business and the diminution of employment. 
Well ! thanks to your aid, and to the energy displayed 
in France and in England — thanks, above all, to the 
support of Providence — those dangers, if they have not 
entirely disappeared, are for the most part dissipated. 

“ A great deed of arms has since decided a desperate 
struggle, unparalleled in history, in favour of the 
Allies. The opinion of Europe from that moment has 
been more openly shown. In every direction our 
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alliances have extended, or have become more firm. 
The third loan has been supplied without difficulty. 
The country has again proved to me its confidence by 
subscribing a sum five times larger than I required 
from it. It has undergone, with admirable resignation, 
the sufferings inseparable from dearness of provisions — 
sufferings which, nevertheless, have been mitigated by 
private charity, by the zeal of the corporations, and by 
the millions of francs distributed in the Departments. 
An arrival of foreign corn has now produced a con- 
siderable fall in the price of food ; the fears arising 
from the disappearance of gold have faded ; and never 
has labour been more active, never have the revenues 
been so large. The chances of war have reawakened 
the military spirit of the nation. Never were there so 
many voluntary enlistments, nor so great an ardour 
anlong the conscripts. 

“ To this short statement of our situation I may add 
a fact of high political significance. The Queen of 
Great Britain, wishing to give a proof of her confidence 
in, and esteem for, our country, and to render our 
relations still more intimate, visited France. The 
enthusiastic reception which her Majesty received must 
have proved to her how deep Avere the sentiments 
inspired by her presence, and how much of a character 
tending to strengthen the alliance of the tAvo peoples. 

“ The King of Piedmont, Avho had unhesitatingly 
embraced our cause with that courageous ardour of 
which he had previously afforded proof on the field of 
battle, also came to France to consecrate a union already 
cemented by the valour of his soldiers. These sove- 
reigns beheld a country, some time so disturbed and 
fallen from her rank in the councils of Europe, now 
prosperous, peaceable, and respected, making war, not 
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with the hurried delirium of passion, but with that 
calm which belongs to justice and with all the energy of 
duty. They have seen France, which had sent 200,000 
men across the sea, at the same time convoke at Paris 
all the Arts of Peace, as if she meant to say to Europe 
— ‘ The present war is but an episode for me, and my 
strength is always in great measure directed towards 
peaceful occupations. Let us neglect no opportunity of 
coming to an understanding, and do not force me to 
throw into the battle-field the whole resources and 
power of a great nation.’ 

“ This appeal seems to have been heard, and winter, 
by suspending hostilities, favoured the intervention of 
diplomacy. Austria resolved upon a decisive step, 
which brought into the deliberations all the influence 
of the Sovereign of a vast empire. Sweden bound her- 
self more closely to England and to France by a treaty 
which guaranteed the integrity of her territory. 
Finally, from all the Cabinets, advice, or requests, were 
sent to St. Petersburg. The Emperor of liussia, in- 
heritor of a position which he had not brought about, 
seemed animated by a sincere desire to put an end to 
the causes which had led to this sanguinary conflict. 
He accepted cordially the propositions transmitted by 
Austria. The honour of arms once satisfied, to defer 
to the distinctly expressed wish of Europe was to do 
himself honour. 

“ At this moment the Plenipotentiaries of the belli- 
gerent and allied Powers are assembled at Paris to decide 
on the conditions of Peace. The spirit of moderation and 
equity which animates them all must make us hope 
for a favourable result. Nevertheless, let us, with 
dignity, wait I'or the end of the conferences ; and let us 
be equally ready to unsheath the sword again, if it prove 
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necessary, or to offer the hand of friendship to those 
whom we have honourably fought. 

“Whatever happen, let us busy ourselves with all 
matters which tend to augment the power and the 
wealth of France. Let us draw still closer, if that be 
possible, the alliance which has been formed by a common, 
participation in glory and in sacrifices, and of which 
peace will make the mutual advantages appear even more 
conspicuous. Let us, lastly, at this moment, so solemn 
for the destinies of the world, put our trust in God, so 
that lie may guide our efforts in a way the most advan- 
tageous to the interests of humanity and of civilisation." 

Though the specific contingency which formed the 
principal subject of this speech has now been resolved 
in a manner satisfactory to Europe, the noble, dignified, 
and loyal expressions contained in it ought to be pre- 
served as a testimony to the spirit in which the Im- 
perial speaker regarded his alliance with England, and 
the purposes for which tlie Western Powers co-operated 
in opposition to an aggressive policy. The perfect 
identity of objects between the two nations is, next to 
the “support of Providence” and the guidance of God — 
that support and guidance Avhich are ever the subject of 
his acknowledgments and aspirations — the cause to 
which he attributes the successes of the past and his 
hopes for the future. The Allied Powers he represents 
as “ equally ready to unsheath the sword again, if it 
prove necessary, or to offer the hand of friendship to 
those whom they had honourably fought.” This is the 
language of reason and wisdom. It is idle to 
talk about subjecting to “ ignominious punishment ” a 
power possessing such defensive resources as those of 
Russia. She has learned a wholesome lesson, a lesson 
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ivliich she is not likely to forget. She has paid dearly 
for the fatal mistake committed by her on the day 
when Prince Gortschakoif led his armies across the 
Pruth. To have attempted to exact more from her 
would have led us into hostile extremities, carried so 
far as to incur some danger that right and wrong might 
change sides — for war, protracted longer than is neces- 
sary, places fearfully in the wrong those who, having 
entered into it with a good cause, persist in it with 
undue obstinacy ; or if a treaty of peace had been 
signed upon terms involving Russia in the shameful 
humiliation contemplated by certain enthusiasts, the 
treaty would have been a hollow one, a mere sus- 
pension, which would have rendered more fierce and 
destructive the recurrence of war. 

“ The speech,” observed an English writer, “ concen- 
trated in its phraseology, distinct in its aim, and dis- 
tinct in its purpose, cannot but exercise a most remark- 
able, and probably a permanent, influence upon the 
public mind of every country in Europe. * * * One 
of the most retfiarkable parts of it, and the most inte- 
resting and striking to Englishmen, is that which 
immediately touches ourselves, and which speaks of 
the relations between Great Britain and France. It is 
the more important at this critical stage of afiairs, 
because there have been circulated, not only in this 
country, not only through continental Europe, but 
throughout America, studiously concocted reports that 
the ideas and wishes of the Governments of France and 
England Avere not entirely in unison upon the great 
question connected with the establishment of peace. 
It was said that the Emperor Napoleon was not pre- 
pared to go to the full length desired by the Cabinet of 
Lord Palmerston in pressing conditions upon the 
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Emperor of the Russias. To this assertion the speech 
to which we are alluding exhibits the most absolute 
contradiction. That speech, so far as it relates to 
matters common to both countries, might have been 
made by Lord Palmerston himself. There cannot, in 
fact, be found in history so complete an example of 
strict and intimate alliance between two great nations, 
or so striking an instance of two Cabinets marching 
onwards to the accomplishment of a common object 
with a step so equal, so true, and so unfaltering.” 

The “ concocted reports ” alluded to by the writer 
are only a repetition, in a new form, of the devices 
through which certain parties have for years been 
engaged in endeavours to sow dissension between 
England and France, to excite in the minds of English- 
men feelings of hatred and hostility towards the Em- 
peror. And it cannot be denied that such devices did, 
at one time, partly attain their object, — it is undeniable 
that they created, some few years ago, a great amount 
of prejudice in this country. That in the long run 
they have been utterly foiled and defeated ; that the 
sentiments with which Englishmen regard the Emperor 
are diametrically the reverse of those contemplated by 
the weavers of discord and the systematic dealers in 
calumny, is a circumstance which, whilst we rejoice at 
it, we must attribute to his patience, his forbearance, 
which caused him to abide the course of events, and 
the proofs which time was to bring of his good 
faith and integrity ; and with heartfelt cordiality 
Englishmen respond to the sentiments contained in 
the subjoined paragraphs : — 

“We rejoice most heartily in the prosperity of France, 
in her continually progressing development and ever 
renewed strength. Her stability is scarcely of less im- 
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portance to us than our own ; and our most earnest 
hope is, that of this struggle between the Western 
Powers and their great northern adversary there may 
be begotten permanent relations between France and 
England, which, by the influence they may exercise 
upon the future organisation and social progress of the 
civilised world, shall make compensation to humanity 
for the woe and misery which the fierce and prolonged 
war in which we have been engaged has inflicted 
upon it.” 

“ The appeal of the Emperor is to all France, and all 
France responds to that appeal. He calls her to be true 
to her dignity in the hour of her probation, and she 
sustains his confidence. Without hesitation, therefore, 
he sends two hundred thousand of his best soldiers to 
the seat of war, relying for the maintenance of order 
and the security of the Throne, not upon the multitude 
of his troops, but the suffrages of his people. The 
whole tendency of his Government has been to fix the 
prosperity of his Empire upon the basis of peace, resting 
it rather upon the development of her internal sources 
of greatness than upon the more brilliant, but in the 
end less abiding, glory of military conquest. France 
repaid his wise rule, and, in the part she played at the 
Grand Exposition, proved how thorouglily and success- 
fully she had applied herself to the same lofty ends. 
Peaceful at home, victorious abroad, successful in com- 
merce, triumphant in war ; upholding an Empire 
founded upon liberty, while resisting an Empire ex- 
tended by oppression ; maintaining at the same mo- 
ment the great and the good : allying herself with her 
traditionary enemies in the cause of right, and breaking 
from her traditionary friends in resistance to wrong ; 
asserting her ancient strength, as though suffering 
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from no recent weakness; putting forth the proud 
claims of a united Empire, as though she had not been, 
three years before, a torn Republic ; and, gathering up, 
by the potency of an inherent recuperative power, all 
her long dormant elements of strength and majesty, 
asserting her resumption of her ancient place amongst 
the Powers of Europe, and claiming to be one of the 
arbiters of its destinies. In that position she could 
speak of war as a mere episode in a career of peace, an 
exercise of might which she could make without diffi- 
culty when need required, and abandon, when that need 
ceased, without reluctance. In that proud attitude she 
offered to the world the best credentials of a prosperous 
people, a beneficent ruler, and an Empire growing daily 
to higher moral stature and reaching forth to nobler 
ends of being.” 


The birth of the Prince Imperial realised national 
hopes long deferi’ed — deferred for years. And never 
was title more perfectly representative of truth and 
fact, than that of “ Fils de France,” which, following 
prescription, the Emperor adopted as the baptismal 
description of this child of illustrious destiny. The 
son of France — the son of the nation — the gift of 
Providence to the people of France. It was in this 
sense that the title was bestowed, in this sense that it 
is interpreted by the great country in which, after the 
lapse of many years, the welcome stranger, we most 
earnestly hope, may commence a reign in which France 
will enjoy the matured and perfected results of the 
glorious policy of his sire. 

On this joyful occasion, the municipal authorities and 
public bodies of all kinds throughout France came 
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forv ctionate eagerness, to manifest their 

syn: > happiness of their sovereign : — 

“France” (said the President of the Paris Court of 
Cassation) “ owes to your Majesty internal order, the 
development of all the national resources, the rank 
which she has resumed in the world, the success of a 
just and necessary war, and the hope of a durable and 
fruitful peace. Providence, which does nothing in an 
incomplete manner, has willed that a son, brought up 
under your direction, instructed by your example, and 
formed by his august mother to all the delights of 
charity, shall one day continue the work of government 
and of civilisation which you pursue in the midst of 
the most evident marks of Divine protection, and of the 
gratitude of the people.” 

This allusion to the Divine protection is consistent 
with the religious and reverential tone in which the 
Emperor so frequentl}'^ takes an opportunity of referring 
all things — his destiny, his fortune, his success — to 
the Higher Power which overrules earthly councils and 
energies. No one can read the public language of 
Napoleon the Third without being reminded that the 
speaker is a Christian as well as a statesman. When 
his glory and prosperity are most conspicuous, his 
addresses are couched in a tone of humble reverence 
which shows that with him earthly successes have no 
power to produce forgetfulness of the Source from 
which they spring ; — and in this his official speeches 
present a marked and acceptable departure from what 
had become a sort of fashion in France — the habit of 
ignoring the existence of a Supreme and Omnipotent 
Tribunal — of omitting every phrase and allusion which 
could indicate that the speaker was a Christian ruler 
addressing a Christian people. 
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The congratulations presented by the Civil Tribunal 
of Avignon, may be read as a fair specimen, in tone 
and substance, of those emanating from the provincial 
bodies generally : — 

“Sire, — France, scarcely recovered from so many 
storms, and involuntarily disturbed by the remem- 
brances of the past, only enjoyed with a feeling of 
vague uneasiness the previous benefits of your reign. 
She dared not inquire into the future. You yourself. 
Sire, after having again strengthened the principles of 
authority, of morality, and of religion, which alone can 
secure the duration of empires ; after having brought 
back victory to our standard, re-achieved the high 
influence which belongs to us in the councils of Europe, 
and rendered possible, by good faith and energy, an 
unhoped-for peace ; — you. Sire, felt the want of a 
direct heir to your glorious name, to continue your 
wise and courageous traditions, and perpetuate the 
truly providential work in which you are engaged. 
Your wishes and ours have just been granted, and 
henceforth we shall only have to invoke the blessings of 
Heaven on your Majesty, on the Empress, and on the 
cradle of the child on whom the destinies of a great 
people now rest.” 

By Englishmen, who have learned from experience 
and observation the character of the French Emperor, 
and who, in the stability of his rule, recognise that of a 
system congenial to their own interests as well as to 
those of France, the event was hailed with manly 
satisfaction. An extract or two from the journals of 
the day will not be unacceptable, as marking the senti- 
ments of late entertained in this country for Napo- 
leon the Third : — 

“ The birth of a prince, as heir to the throne of the 
French Empire, is an event not to be looked on with 

z 
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the indifference with which the British nation is wont 
to regard the failure or the success of the hereditary 
lines of other foreign States. France stands out as a 
momentous exception in the history of the world. She 
has rejected as signal failures the Orleans and the 
Bourbon dynasties. She has tried and has found 
grievously wanting the system of a mock Republic. 
She has chosen with the cry of a great nation the 
Napoleon who now rules her, and since the hour of 
that choice every act of the Emperor has justified the 
belief that, in so doing, the instinct of the people put 
the right man in the right place — that the judgment of 
the nation fell, not like a chance glory on the first head 
that presented itself, but, like a true robe of honour, 
was placed on the figure that best claimed and deserved 
it. The French people may well be proud of the 
qualities — may well exult in the sagacity, the courage, 
the sterling honesty — which Napoleon the Third has 
shown in vindication of the choice that ended a terrible 
struggle. The English nation cannot but rejoice that 
the man who has established a firm, prosperous, intelli- 
gible dominion in that France which was fast becoming 
a source of doubt and mistrust to all the world, now 
sees that dominion strengthened and cemented by its 
settlement in a new dynasty, bidding fair to guide the 
French people as a support to all that is weak — as a 
strength to all that seeks freedom. They cannot but 
feel it as a subject for sincere congratulation, not less 
for themselves than for their neighbours, that the last 
shadow of uncertainty is now removed from the throne 
of their Ally — that the last faint chance of a renewal of 
the intrigues and the strife of other days is gone for 
ever — that the Emperor, certainly the first man in 
France, by his own energy and power, no less than by 
the popular acclamation, now owns a Son of France to 
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whom he can leave the care of the Empire that he has 
consolidated. England owes much of her firm position, 
much of her ability to protect the Right, to the steady 
unswerving friendship of France, and everything that 
tends to strengthen the existing state of things in that 
country — to keep that great nation as our cordial 
friend, instead of perverting it to a doubtful enemy or 
a jealous neighbour — is of the greatest importance 
to us. 

* * * * 

“ What the future of the Imperial child will be is in 
the hands of God alone ; but the present is lighted not 
only by Imperial splendour, but by that which is worth 
far more — by the promise of the past — by the hope 
that arises from what has been done — by the aspect of 
France redeemed from her shattered condition — of 
France, full of energy and hope at home, powerful and 
respected abroad, the firm friend and the lasting ally of 
England — of France holding a stronger and firmer 
position under the Imperial rule than she has ever held 
before. May the young prince succeed worthily to all 
that the strong mind and steadfast honesty of his father 
prepare for him, and may he inherit, as a tradition of 
the Empire, the friendship of the English people who 
now rejoice at his birth ! '' 

The policy and objects amidst the accomplishment of 
which the young prince was born, are thus reflected on. 
The definition of the Emperor’s idea of “ peace ” is 
logical, and corroborated by the tone maintained and 
the course pursued by him : — 

“ Strange is the situation, momentous the epoch, 
which mark the dawning moments of the child. The 
father’s Empire ‘ meant peace,’ meant respect for the 
rights of surrounding nations, security for their inde- 
pendence ; an assertion, at all costs and at all hazards. 
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of their inviolable claim to pursue their lawful business 
and their useful industry, untrammelled, unthwarted, 
and unmolested. He said so ; he said so ere he took, be 
said so in the act of taking, the powers entrusted to 
him by the unanimous accord of an enthusiastic nation. 
The thought of his Empire and the thought of peace — 
peace within it and peace with his neighbours — pre- 
sented themselves to his mind at one and the same 
moment. He so felt as to deem the two ideas indis- 
soluble — he so acted as to make the two things iden- 
tical. But what peace ? The strong mind and the 
strong will were incapable of vague conceptions or of 
inert and frigid aspirations, such as those dreamy 
I’otsdarn preferences which amount to but an impotent, 
valueless wish, not to a vigorous, fruitful, acting policy. 
No ; it was not in this manner that the Third Napo- 
leon understood peace — it Avas not in this sense that 
he valued it, sought it, and defended it. If peace be 
good to have, it is good to keep, and good to recover. 
When he proclaimed his love for it, he intended — as 
right and justice alloAved him — to enjoy it under no 
aggressor’s mere sufferance, but to maintain and hold it 
by force, and by every extremity of force, should this 
be necessary. Peace with him signified the rights of 
Europe in peace, not wrong and oppression in un- 
resisted ascendancy. He was not likely to permit to 
others what he had forbidden to himself. 

“ Having strictly observed every international obli- 
gation — having retrieved all the resources of his own 
country, re-established society, revived industry, and 
forced the most mistrustful of foreign States to confide 
in his loyal and upright designs, he has since, in con- 
junction Avith England, vindicated the outraged dignity 
of public law, and repelled an assailant who menaced 
Europe itself. In effecting this last great achievement, 
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he has incidentally revived all that fame in arms for 
which France need fear few rivals in either ancient or 
modern history. This he accomplished, we say, inci- 
dentally; for as he himself truly and happily remarked, 
so strong has been that movement towards industrial 
prosperity and moral regeneration impressed by his 
policy upon the affairs of the Empire, that the war has 
been but an episode for France, and the splendid re- 
covery and even augmentation of her martial glory but 
an incident. 

“ The peace for which he has striven, the peace of 
which he proclaimed his Empire to be the symbol, is 
just in the dawn of its return, when the heir of his 
fortunes comes into the world, by another of those 
strange coincidences which seem to mark the destiny of 
the present Emperor, and to make it in some respects 
the complement, in some the compensation, and, in all 
that is best, only the delayed fulfilment of the attempts 
and hopes connected with the great founder’s reign. 
Divine Providence never destined the progeny of the 
marriage with Maria Louisa to sway the sceptre which 
was to pass for a while from the great race of Napoleon. 
The stormy and warlike Empire of the first monarch 
was not suffered to build at once the durable edifice of 
regenerated order in France, and the dynasty which 
had scared mankind with the blaze of its sudden glory 
sank and almost disappeared under immense calamities; 
but these were only the tribulations which attend 
almost every great and permanent transfer of authority 
and trust among mankind. The blow was struck 
which had demolished the past ; the tree was planted 
which should overshadow the future.” 

In his replies to the addresses presented by the Pleni- 
potentiaries of the Congress and by the Legislative body, 
the Emperor adverted as well to the general circum- 
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stances of Europe, as to the principle which had raised 
himself to the Imperial dignity. To the Plenipotentiaries 
he said : — 

“ I thank the Congress for the wishes and congratu- 
lations which it addresses to me through you. I am 
happy that Providence has sent me a son at the moment 
when an era of general reconciliation is announcing 
itself to Europe. I shall bring him up with the feeling 
that nations must not be egotistical, and that the repose 
of Europe depends on the prosperity of each nation.” 

The allusion to the proper policy of nations is not so 
much a rebuke as an admonition. It is not to be 
doubted that it had reference to the events of the last 
three years, and to the causes which led to the disturb- 
ance of the peace of Europe ; but it applies as much to 
the future as to the past. The Plenipotentiaries, repre- 
senting all the great European powers, had declared 
that the birth of the Imperial infant, “ by securing and 
consolidating the Napoleon dynasty, was for the whole 
world a fresh pledge of security and of confidence ; ” 
and the Emperor did not forget to remind them of the 
principle which it should be his object to establish as 
the guiding star of that dynasty, — the principle of 
equity, “ fair play,” reciprocal and independent friend- 
ship and good offices between nations, strong and weak. 

Replying to the Senate, he explained his own view of 
the meaning of the denomination “Child of France:” — 

“ The Senate has participated in my joy on hearing 
that Heaven has given me a son, and you have hailed 
as a happy event the birth of a Child of France. I in- 
tentionally make use of that expression. In fact the 
Emperor Napoleon, my uncle, who had applied to the 
new system created by the Revolution all that was great 
and elevated in the old regime, had resumed that ancient 
denomination of the children of France. The reason is. 
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gentlemen, that when an heir is born who is destined 
to perpetuate a national system, that child is not only 
the scion of a family, but also in truth the son of the 
whole country, and that appellation points out to him 
his duties. If this were true under the old monarchy, 
which represented exclusively the privileged classes, 
how much more so is it now, when the sovereign is 
the elect of the nation, the first citizen of the country, 
and the representative of the interests of all ? I thank 
you for the kind wishes which you have expressed for 
this child of France and for the Empress.” 

The reply to the address of the Corps L(jgislatif con- 
tains an afiecting reference to the precariousness of 
human fortunes, accompanied by the expression of a 
confiding hope in the Providential protection under 
which France had become the theatre of a change so 
wonderful and so beneficial, and by a recollection of 
the origin and duties of the existing dynasty : — 

“ I have been much affected at the manifestation of 
your feelings at the birth of a son whom Providence 
has given me. You have hailed in him the hope, so 
eagerly entertained by the nation, of the perpetuity of a 
system which is regarded as the surest guarantee of the 
general interests of the country ; but the unanimous 
acclamations which surround his cradle do not prevent 
me from reflecting on the destiny of those who have 
been born in the same place and under similar circum- 
stances. If I feel hopes that his fate may be more 
fortunate, it is in the first place because I confide in 
Providence, because I cannot doubt its protection when 
seeing it raise up, by a concurrence of extraordinary 
circumstances, all that it was pleased to level forty 
years ago, as though it wished to give strength, by 
martyrdom and misfortune, to a new dynasty, springing 
from the ranks of the people. History besides contains 
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instruction which I shall not forget. It tells me, on 
the one hand, that the favours of fortune should never 
be abused ; and on the other, that a dynasty has no 
chance of stability unless it remains faithful to its origin 
and occupies itself solely with the popular interests for 
which it has been created. This child, who is conse- 
crated in his cradle by the peace which is being pre- 
pared, by the benediction of the holy father, brought 
by the aid of electricity an hour after his birth, and 
lastly, by the acclamations of the French people, 
whom the Emperor so much loved — this child will, I 
hope, be worthy of the destinies which await him.” 

The sentiments expressed on these and other occasions 
by the Emperor, confirmed, as they have been, by those 
best of all proofs of sincerity — consistent actions — have 
gained him praise and admiration, even amongst those 
political sections in England whose members were for- 
merly most bitterly hostile to him. A leading “radical” 
journal observes, on his Majesty’s replies to the con- 
gratulatory addresses : — 

“ It is the avowal of this great text of political civilisa- 
tion that accords exactly with the conduct which has 
won the Emperor cordial esteem and regard among our- 
selves. We believe that he perceives the interests of 
the human race as our best and wisest perceive them, 
in the development of the arts of mutual help. He sees 
that the greatness of empires must reside in themselves, 
in the full use of all the advantages which God has 
bestowed upon them, and their peace and security in 
the interchange of benefits with others. He has faith 
in right and good. As a statesman of this first order of 
greatness, we honour him. As a reformer of the old 
insane feud between the two realms, we give a natural 
and unbounded preference to himself, and to the dynasty 
he may educate in his views, over the legitimate and 
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quasi-legitimate races that have kept their subjects from 
turning on themselves by hounding them on to worry 
others. He is a king of men, not a dog-fighter. And 
as to a citizen who has lived among us and joined in our 
national feelings, as to a man whose most genial hopes 
are thus far fulfilled, we tender him all good wishes, 
even to the realisation of every honest, fatherly, and 
patriotic aspiration the event may prompt him to 
frame.” 

It was a judicious observation that the complimentary 
language of official bodies in France would, by itself, 
have been disentitled to recognition as necessarily 
marking the sense of the nation. True, the terms em- 
ployed by those who represented these bodies were 
more pointed, more practical, more definite, than those 
usually addressed to a crowned head. There was no 
vagueness in them. Specific facts were mentioned, 
specific assertions made, capable of being refuted or 
controverted, had there been anything false or exagge- 
rated in them. There was no attempt to shelter the 
hollowness of compliment behind a cloud of mystifica- 
tion. Still, the true test of popular feeling is the spon- 
taneous expression of the millions having no connexion 
with the Executive Power save that of nationality and 
their sense of identity of interests. There was much 
truth in the remark that the demonstrations of the 
dames des halles, of the artisans, of the provincial 
populations, of the faubourgs inhabited by the opera- 
tive classes, and formerly the strongholds of disaffec- 
tion, were more worthy of note, more important as 
testimonies of what France thought and felt, than 
anything emanating from parties holding official rank 
could be. And this species of demonstration — popular, 
universal — the exceptions being so insignificant as to 
illustrate the more forcibly, by contrast, the feelings 
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which actuated the masses — was that which saluted the 
birth of the heir to the throne. 

Here in England, too, unaccustomed as we are to 
much external manifestation of emotion, we united our 
acclamations to those of our friends and neighbours 
across the Channel. The Lord Mayor of London was 
overwhelmed with communications from the heads 
of the provincial municipal bodies, suggesting the 
propriety of the lead being taken by the Corporation of 
the metropolis, in offering the tribute of our English 
congratulations, and expressing the satisfaction of En- 
glish hearts at an event so pleasing to “ our good, 
true, and faithful ally.” And at the meeting of the 
Common Council of the City of London, resolutions 
in accordance Avith those suggestions were voted amid 
unanimous acclamations. One of the Aldermen took 
the opportunity of saying a few words to his fellow- 
citizens, in reference to the mutual position of England 
and France : — 

“ There is not a man in the Court Avho does not feel 
from his heart the importance of the alliance between 
England and France, and that the prosperity of this 
country mainly depends upon a good understanding 
with our nearest neighbour and ally, and not, as hitherto 
considered, our natural enemy. I look upon the 
birth of an Imperial prince as a blessing from a super- 
intending Providence. When I read the ansAvers 
which the illustrious Sovereign of France has returned 
to the addresses of his people congratulating him on 
the event, I see a great, generous, and strong mind, 
and an expression of gratitude for the favour which 
Providence has bestowed.” 

The resolution following was voted by the Court, 
after a remark from the Lord Mayor, that if it were an 
English habit to offer congratulations on such occasions, 
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in the ordinary intercourse between acquaintances and 
fellow-citizens, still more appropriate was such a course 
in the present instance, in relation to “ our firm friend, 
our courteous neighbour, our august ally, the Emperor 
of the French — 

“ That this Court tenders to their Imperial Majesties 
the Emperor and the Empress of the French, its hearty 
congratulations on the auspicious birth of a prince, — an 
event of importance to the general interests of France, 
and conducive to the domestic happiness of their Im- 
perial Majesties. That this Court recalls with pleasure 
the gracious visit of their Imperial Majesties to the 
Guildhall of this ancient city, and it now renews the 
hopes and aspirations then expressed by the Corpora- 
tion of London, for the long life and happiness of their 
Imperial Majesties, and that France may continue pros- 
perous, in intimate alliance with this country, and in 
amity with all the nations of the world.” 

The language of the Common Councillors of London 
represents in substance the declarations which proceeded 
from municipal authorities, from associations and insti- 
tutions in all parts of this country. In many towns the 
public buildings were decorated with the united flags; 
the church bells rang out joyous peals — one of our 
English modes of evincing particular satisfaction and 
sympathy with the happiness of persons who possess 
our esteem and good wishes. With more than wonted 
alacrity — with an alacrity Avholly unparalleled in connec- 
tion with such matters as the domestic felicity of 
foreign potentates, we responded to — we re-echoed — 
the rejoicings of our neighbours. Never before was 
there witnessed in England so general a sympathy — 
so emphatic an expression of concurrence with the 
emotions moving the heart of another people. Look- 
ing at the scenes presented in many parts of England, 
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upon the receipt of the intelligence communicated by 
the booming of “ the twenty-second gun,” any one not 
acquainted with the actual cause of the celebration 
might have supposed that it was in honour of some 
event of happy import to our own well-loved Sovereign. 
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EEFLECTTONS ON THE PAST, MEDITATIONS ON THE FUTURE, OF NA- 

rOUEON THE THIRD. STATE OP FRANCE AT THE CLOSE OF THE 

WAR. — THE INEVITABLE CONDITION OP NATIONAL GREATNESS. — 
UNITY OP FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN THE INTERESTS OP MANKIND. 

The birth of the young Prince crowns the transcendent 
fortunes of a career which, in its vicissitudes, in its 
difficulties and trials, in the persistence, equanimity, 
and unswerving reliance of a single man on the ulti- 
mate triumph of a great principle, is absolutely without 
parallel in the history of the world. We have seen 
Napoleon the Third descending, in his infancy, “ from 
the steps of the throne ” to the position of a proscribed 
exile. We have seen him, when a youth, with the 
sentence of perpetual banishment fixed on himself 
and all his race, directing his thoughts incessantly to 
France, foreseeing the day when the ban would be 
removed, when all France would recognise the great 
name of Napoleon as one to be honoured — not pro- 
scribed. We have seen him adhering to this faith and 
persuasion in times when the avowal of belief in the 
possibility of such a change was regarded, by men who 
considered themselves astute politicians, as the mere 
manifestation of a restless fancy. When the prospects 
of the Napoleonite principle were at the lowest ebb, 
when the power of an ascendant dynasty seemed most 
firmly established, his convictions respecting the 
future were as complete, as boldly expressed, as they 
were after events had proved that his calculations were 
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not merely visionary. So entire was his belief — so 
perfect his faith — that, when the Orleans dynasty was 
at the climax of its temporary success, he was engaged 
in drawing up a plan of the system which he regarded 
as best adapted to the wants and interests of France, 
and which ought to replace that introduced, amid 
national indignation, by King Louis Philippe. The 
nature and probable workings of that contemplated by 
himself, he argued and investigated with as much 
earnestness, as if its adoption were a measure under 
present discussion by statesmen and legislators, instead 
of being the dream of a young man, without influence 
beyond that of his name, living in retirement on the 
quiet borders of a Swiss lake. And if it were dis- 
similar, in many details, to that which he found, on 
experience, to be required by the actual position of the 
country, it will be seen, on examination of its leading 
features, that the fundamental, guiding principle of 
both was the same — modified only by the exigencies 
involved in the fluctual:ion of principles and crash of 
factions of which France was so long the victim. 

We have in England a maxim, which has passed into 
a toast, and is repeated with unlimited unction by 
orators at public festivities. It is, “ The people 
the only source of legitimate power.” This maxim, 
or principle, so popular amongst us, is what has been 
enunciated all through his life, in every alternation of 
fortune, by Napoleon the Third, and been practi- 
cally exemplified by him in his public acts. On this 
principle he bases his power, — to the people he refers 
unreservedly his title to the exalted position which he 
holds ; and never has he done so more emphatically 
than in replying to the congratulatory addresses pre- 
sented to him by the Legislative body on the birth 
of his heir. Never, in his mountain dwelling in Swit- 
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zerland, in the seclusion of Ham, in his English exile, 
when so many inducements existed to court popularity 
by exaggerated professions, — never did he more implicitly 
hail the national will — the universal people of France 
— as the only source from which power could lawfully 
emanate, than when speaking to the world with the 
weight of Imperial authority. And if, at the present 
moment, in France, there be less scope for political 
discussions and controversies than may agree with 
the prepossessions of Englishmen, whose liberty is an 
edifice which it has taken centuries to erect, calm 
reflection upon the state of affairs in the neighbouring 
country will lead to the conclusion that the stringency 
alluded to is, and must for some time continue to 
be, conducive to the true interests of France. It 
should be remembered, that though faction, perfidy, 
and reactionary conspiracies have been vanquished, 
they are not yet dead ; that though the infinitely pre- 
ponderating majority of Frenchmen are heart and hand 
with the Emperor, the fractional minority of disaffected 
persons — who would willingly plunge the country into 
a murderous anarchy — are restless, impatient ; that they 
have shown how great is the power for mischief of a 
small number of active and pertinacious disturbers of 
the public quiet. Society must be consolidated, order 
must be secured, the embers of intrigue and anti- 
national plotting must die out, before the Emperor, in 
view of his duties to the people of France, can be 
justified in relaxing that vigilance of supervision — that 
entirety of executive administration — which he has 
established with the approval of the nation. 

As when surrounded, in 1846, by extraordinary 
inducements to compromise his own relations with 
France, he chose unhesitatingly the course of con- 
sistency and honour, and remained faithful to the 
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principle which was the guiding star of his life ; so, in 
1856, he plainly avows that his hope of the prosperous 
perpetuity of his dynasty is bound up with the obser- 
vance of that principle. And, as in all the struggles of 
his life, he has advised England and France that the 
relinquishment of inveterate prejudice and hostility, 
and the frank adoption of sentiments of esteem and 
friendship, constitute the policy of true patriotism for 
the people of both countries ; so one of the uses which 
he has made of his power has been to give effect to that 
advice — with what eminent success the present happy 
union of sympathies testifies. Many steps which he 
has found it incumbent to take have been from time 
to time subjects of misapprehension in England, and 
he has himself, in consequence of such misapprehension, 
been assailed by vituperation as intemperate as unde- 
served. However pained and annoyed he may have 
felt at this injustice — proceeding from a country 
which he esteemed, and by which he desired to be 
esteemed in turn — he never suffered his annoyance to 
degenerate into petulant resentment, or to interfere 
with the object which he has at length happily accom- 
plished, in the annihilation of those pi’ejudices of “ here- 
ditary ” and “ natural ” enmity, that too long described 
the feelings of Englishmen and Frenchmen. 

Glorious and beneficial as his rule has already been 
to France, the seeds of still greater benefits have been 
planted, to develope goodly fruit in due time. In 
truth, and courage, and faithful perseverance, he has 
worked to a great end, and nobly attained it. In 
the midst of an expensive and onerous war, France 
has enjoyed under him a social tranquillity and 
material prosperity the more remarkable that they 
followed so soon a long interval of distress, disturbance, 
and confusion. It is quite true, that great sacrifices 
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were made, in order to carry on the mighty contest 
with as little pressure as possible on the comforts of the 
population as true as that England and France were 
prepared to encounter still greater sacrifices, had they 
been necessary to the effectuation of their honest and laud- 
able purpose ; and it is possible that now, on the return 
of peace, there may be experienced, for a while, some 
disturbing effects ‘from the extraordinary efforts put 
forth during 1854-55. But such contingencies are 
only what nations of the first rank must accept as 
conditions of their greatness and dignity. It is by the 
power and the readiness to make extensive sacrifices 
and costly efforts for commensurate objects, that 
nations become and remain great and respected ; and if 
some of the consequences of these efforts be momen- 
tarily unpleasant, this forms no argument against the 
policy which dictated them. 

Firmly established in the grateful attachment of the 
country Avhich he has served and saved ; possessing the 
cordial good-will of Englishmen, whose unfavourable 
prejudices his honesty, faith, and fortitude have con- 
verted into friendly esteem ; holding a high, perhaps 
unequalled, influence in the councils of Europe — Napo- 
leon the Third gives incessant proofs of his fitness for 
his pre-eminent position ; of his will and ability to use 
it in the interests not only of France, but in those of 

justice, humanity, civilisation throughout the world 

In the solidity of his power, in the prospect, vouchsafed 
by Providence, of the permanence of the beneficial 
system, and the regeneration of the just policy, inaugu- 
rated by him, the wise and good of all countries 
recognise the opening of a new and better era in the 
intercourse between governments and nations. 
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SECTION YI. 

THE ERA OP PEACE — OPINIONS IN ENGLAND ON THE PEOPLE AND 
GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE. — THE INUNDATIONS. 

The return of peace brings thoughts and objects differ- 
ing widely from those which for three years engrossed 
the interest of Europe. Short as the time is that has 
elapsed since the outbreak of hostilities, it is profoundly 
true, in the words of an eminent peer, that “ in that 
brief space we have lived through the events of an age.” 
Without reiterating those speculations upon the projects 
and designs of Eussia, which have so long furnished a 
text for political controversy, it may be asserted that 
the relations of that great power towards the rest of 
Europe are placed on a footing more satisfactory to her 
neighbours, and more conducive to the true prosperity 
and happiness of the Russian people themselves, than 
she has occupied since the period of her recognition in the 
first rank of European nations. If it be true that the 
policy of Russia was one of systematic aggression, 
maintained under all circumstances, and carried for- 
ward without cessation during a century and a half, that 
policy has at length, for the first time, received a de- 
cided check — such a check as has not only brought its 
practical operations to a stand-still, but has actually 
driven it back upon itself. The continuous territorial 
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extension of the dominions of the Czar was a thins 
of which we had been so accustomed to hear, that their 
curtailment appears more like a dream than a realised 
fact ; encroachment was a word so long identified with 
the name of St. Petersburg, that concession, retrogres- 
sion, are terms which we can scarcely accept in their 
full meaning. 

But the facts are there before us. The incubus, as 
some have termed it, — the bugbear, as it has been termed 
by others, — of Russian predominance is dissipated, and 
all fear of her resuming a position obnoxious to other 
powers is postponed to indefinite, at least to dis- 
tant futurity. It is a positive fact that many nations 
breathe more freely, and all, even the greatest, more 
easily, than they did three years ago ; but it w'ould be 
idle to say that Russia is disabled. The powerful armies 
which, in the heat and crisis of the war, she continued 
to maintain in regions remote from the chief scene of 
conflict — in the North, in Asia Minor, along the line of 
her interminable frontier — refute that idea. Her re- 
sources for further campaigning remained powerful 
at the centre, though weakened at one extremity. But, 
if not disabled, she has been admonished, — she has 
received a lesson, wholesome if stern, that there are 
boundaries which the prestige of countless legions and 
limitless territory will not be permitted to transgress ; 
that whilst beyond all question she is entitled to a place 
amongst the foremost powers of the earth, whilst her 
strength is gigantic, her courage and enterprise redoubt- 
able, these qualities constitute no charter to infringe- 
ment on the rights of others, even though in vigour, 
virtue, enterprise, and every quality commanding respect 
and esteem, they may be infinitely her inferiors. And 
such is Turkey. No one supposes that the course 
of the Western Powers, in resenting the crossing of 
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the Pruth by the army of GortschakoflF, was dictated 
by respect for the religious and political system of 
Turkey. But it was felt by England and France that 
that proceeding was one of the steps in a career tend- 
ing generally to the subversion of the rights and inde- 
pendence of nations. The defence of Turkey became a 
European necessity. The two leading peoples of civili- 
sation undertook the onerous duty of fulfilling the dic- 
tates of that necessity, and right gloriously they have per- 
formed their task. Some of the results of the Two Years’ 
Work were thus summed up in the House of Peers by a 
veteran peer, unconnected with Ministerial office : — 

“ What was the condition of Europe two years ago ? 
What were the evils which France and England meant 
to redress or to avert ? Looking at Europe at that time, 
I may say that Russia was in possession, either per- 
sonally or by the influence of her diplomacy, of a great 
portion of Europe. Russia, with her armies and her 
naval power — though that had been greatly exaggerated 
— with her diplomatic skill and great wealth, at that 
time exercised a sort of indeflnite influence over a 
great portion of Europe. Germany felt the weight 
of that mesmeric influence — a sort of awe and dread 
which even extended to our distant empire in India. 
Germany sat cowering under the influence of Russia. 
Sweden was becoming gradually absorbed within her 
snares. The Principalities were within her grasp ; the 
waters of the Danube were under her seal ; the Black 
Sea was commanded by her fortresses and crowded with 
her navies ; and Turkey had contracted that mortal 
disease which her powerful neighbour had imparted to 
her. But what is now the state of Europe ? The 
spell is broken. Germany has awoke from the 
trance, and begins to show some signs of conscious- 
ness; Sweden is reassured, the Principalities are re- 
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stored, the waters of the Danube are open, and the Ot- 
toman empire is free. One auspicious characteristic of 
this Treaty is the moderation which the plenipotentiaries 
have manifested throughout the negotiations. The two 
belligerents, England and France, were influenced by no 
sordid desire of aggrandisement, by no vulgar ambi- 
tion, and they sought to gain no exclusive advantages 
for themselves. The advantages which have been 
gained are all public — are all European — and they be- 
long, I may say, to all the nations of the world. When 
France and England entered into this war, they solemnly 
announced that it should not be followed by any per- 
sonal aggrandisement. There are some who are disposed 
to regard with suspicion this declaration, and there have 
been times when such a declaration was made merely a 
pretext for spoliation and robbery : but in this case 
the pledge has been fully and honestly redeemed, and 
I say that this is one of the most satisfactory character- 
istics of the Treaty.” 

That article in the Treaty which secures, so far as any 
promise of the Turkish government can be regarded as 
security, the release of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan from the atrocious oppressions by which, for cen- 
turies, they have been trodden under foot, is another 
valuable result of the Two Years’ Work. It is not to be 
hoped that the execution of this article will or can be 
enforced so faithfully as if the party pledged had been 
a civilised government. The inveterate corruption of 
the Turkish administration, the sanguinary fanaticism 
of the Mussulman population, render it improbable 
that for a long time the emancipatory measure can be 
carried out in the provinces remote from Constanti- 
nople. But a great beginning of good has been made. 
The first really efiectual step in the reform of some of 
the worst features of Turkish barbarism has been taken ; 
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and this fact may be accounted one of the fruits of 
the union of France and England — a union mainly 
owing to the constancy and firmness of the man who, as 
was well remarked by a British peer, “ has made ‘ the 
Great Napoleon ’ no longer a distinctive epithet.” 

Undoubtedly, then, a lesson, severe and stern, has 
been administered to Russia. She has for the moment 
been weakened. A statesman, who, beyond most of his 
contemporaries, is independent of party ties, looking 
into the future, thus meditates on the probable attitude 
of that country, when, by cultivating the arts of 
peace, she shall have developed her enormous dormant 
resources, and rendered herself more powerful than 
ever : — 

“ I am well aware that Russia may make herself more 
formidable by developing her internal resoui’ces ; but it 
is impossible for nations to act on the principle that such 
development is to be regarded as an object of jealousy. 
I entertain the opinion, which was proved in the recent 
struggle, that a single line of railway would have been 
more serviceable to Russia, as a means of defence, than 
the vast accumulation of cannon and military stores. 
But if we were to look with jealousy on other countries 
developing their resources, the world, with all its imper- 
fections, would be less fit for us to live in than it is. The 
time has been when the nations of Europe — and I cannot 
exclude England from the catalogue — acted on the other 
view of the case, that the wealth of one nation was the 
poverty of another. That is a doctrine as detestable as 
it is unsound.” 

This is sensible language ; but the speaker might 
have gone farther. Russia, attending to arts and in- 
dustry, instead of devoting herself so exclusively to the 
drilling of troops and the preparation of munitions of war, 
will doubtless become in time more powerful than she 
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•Was when many nations quailed at her name. But this 
wiser occupation of her energies will, in the natural 
sequence of cause and etfect, render her more reluctant 
to endanger the blessings she will thus have ac- 
quired. It must be remembered that the “ hereditary 
policy,” as it was termed, never until now met ■with 
an actual repulse — never until now was not only in- 
terrupted but turned back. The most authentic in- 
telligence received from St. Petersburg represents the 
Czar and his advisers as engaged in any contem- 
plations rather than those connected with the promo- 
tion of that policy. Internal improvements of all kinds 
— agriculture, commerce, manufactures, roads, bridges, 
public works — are stated to be the objects of their soli- 
citude. It will be an extraordinary eccentricity in 
human nature, if such occupations, followed by their 
natural fruits, do not bring the sovereign and states- 
men of Russia to views more moderate, more peaceable, 
more consonant with the principles of civilised progress, 
than those long attributed to the successors of Peter the 
Great. Indeed the character and disposition of the 
present Czar predispose him to a course of proceeding 
the reverse of that which has so often given cause for 
uneasiness. 

“ He has,” it was observed in the course of the de- 
bates on the Peace Address, already won the esteem 
and regard of Europe; he has shown great moral 
courage and humanity, and a just estimate of the in- 
terests of his people. A great career of usefulness is 
before him, and it may be trusted that he will pursue 
that course which it is evident he is inclined to take ; 
and if he do, he will reap a glorious reward in the 
improvement and happiness of his people, and be beloved 
and respected by all Europe.” 

The admittance of Turkey “to the comity of nations” 
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has been dwelt on as one of the beneficial consequences 
of the war. Granted that it is so. There are many 
who think that the position of Turkey is not worthy 
of consideration beyond the extent to which her in- 
ternal abuses may be rectified, and to which her 
government may be rendered somewhat less of a stand- 
ing obstruction to civilisation. Whether these depre- 
ciatory views of the nature of the Ottoman system be 
correct or not, it must be confessed that so long as that 
government exists nominally, it is desirable that it 
should be amenable to general international law, rather 
than remain in isolation. But, perhaps, it might be 
added, that far more important, far more advantageous, 
is the adhesion, in sincerity and good faith, to the “ comity 
of nations,” of the mighty, energetic empire of Russia. 
That is a consummation pregnant with beneficial effects 
to the world. That is a result, the value of which 
cannot be over-estimated. And that it has now been 
attained there is every reason to hope. Even whilst 
the war lasted it was generally understood that the 
state of things to which he had succeeded was not con- 
genial to the feelings of Alexander the Second. Well, 
that state of things is terminated. The career of 
peaceful improvement on which he appears to have 
entered, the increase of friendly intercourse between 
Russia and the West, the cordiality with which her 
late antagonists have expressed their desire that friend- 
ship should take the place of enmity ; all things con- 
spire to afford the 5'Oung Emperor a noble opportunity 
of confirming the favourable prepossessions of Europe. 
On the whole it may be presumed, that by the arrival 
of the time when Russia shall have recovered the ex- 
hausting effects of the late struggle, she will be dis- 
posed to employ her recruited strength more wisely 
than in the resuscitation of projects of which, supposing 
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them to have been rightly attributed to the Emperor 
Nicholas, the impracticability has been so signally de- 
monstrated. 

And in what position does the close of the contest 
leave the relations between England and France ? It 
was prophesied by some of those who regarded that 
alliance with jealousy, — who would willingly have intro- 
duced dissension, — who would have excited in the minds 
of the English people feelings of jealousy and distrust of 
the Emperor of the French, — that the war would be 
brought to a close, not through the firmness but 
through the crumbling and disruption of the alliance. 
What are the facts? Never was a great enterprise 
begun, carried on, and consummated with so perfect an 
accord, be tween two powerful allies. Never was there, 
in circumstances so trying and delicate, an example of 
such unshaken cordiality, such un deviating loyalty and 
good faith. Sacrifices, sufferings, perils, and glories 
shared in common, have confirmed and cemented those 
good feelings which it has been the life-labour of 
Napoleon the Third to promote between his own gal- 
lant people and the people of that land which stands 
second only to his own in his esteem and affection. 
How high, and pure, and generous was the object with 
which the two great nations encountered the costs and 
sacrifices of war, — how bravely and honestly they 
worked together towards that object ! It was well 
described by the venerable peer who seconded the Ad- 
dress in the House of Lords : — 

“ I will first refer to France, with whom we have 
unfortunately in former times been in a state of 
discord, but I trust will now remain in perpetual 
peace. Nothing could be more noble than the manner 
in which England and France united together for the 
attainment of common objects. They have been brothers 
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in arms, brothers in military labours, and in the victories 
of war ; and I trust they will now continue brothers 
in the more glorious victories of peace. The confede- 
racy between England and France will be memorable 
in history. Confederacies generally are proverbially 
frail. When one mighty power coalesces with an in- 
ferior power, there is then the acknowledged supremacy 
of the former, which prevents the evils of divided com- 
mand. In the present instance, however, two nations, 
equal in power, had joined their forces together for 
the accomplishment of a great purpose. Their armies 
were under separate generals, and under the direction of 
independent sovereigns, and they had to act against the 
absolute will of one individual of great capacity, who 
was the absolute master of millions of brave, intelligent, 
and disciplined soldiers. These were the odds against 
which the confederacy had to contend, all calculated to 
multiply the difficulties and bring out the weakness of 
that confederacy, if any weakness existed. What was 
the secret of their success ? First and foremost, the 
purity of their motive. That motive was so high 
as to raise them above all petty discord and little ani- 
mosities. The next was the undoubted loyalty and 
good faith of the two confederate Powers ; but besides 
that firm loyalty there was required that single, and 
wise, and judging head whose duty it was to find out 
and select one great and paramount object, the import- 
ance of which should be such that its acquisition should 
be final and decisive of the struggle. That principle 
pervaded their actions, and bound the wills of the na- 
tions into one common bond. They were thus bound 
together by united councils in one glorious enterprise, 
giving them compactness and force which enabled them 
to triumph against that supreme will with which they 
had to contend. * * * Look,” continued the speaker, 
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“ at the union between France and England, and the im* 
portance which that union will have on arts, sciences, 
and civilisation. Who can tell the possible consequences 
of that union, which I trust will continue unbroken, and 
which, if it continue unbroken, will from day to day 
acquire new strength and solidity ! ” 

In the Commons, the value of the alliance, or rather 
of the cordial esteem and friendship, betAveen ourselves 
and our gallant neighbours, was likewise the subject of 
congratulatory allusion : — 

“ England carried on the war with energy, at least 
the latter part of it, and she has formed a real alliance 
with France, by which additional security is given for 
the continuance of peace, and which will enable her 
to pursue the arts of peace and promote the cause of 
civilisation at home and abroad.” 

Nor did honourable members forget the chief indi- 
vidual influence to Avhich, under Providence, the two 
countries are indebted for the alliance : — 

“The alliance of this country with France has been 
proved by severe trials, by some reverses, and by great 
successes. It is the first time in history that the two 
countries have learnt to trust each other ; and the at- 
tainment of great objects has been the result of a con- 
fidence which I believe to have been mainly due to the 
scrupulous honour and fidelity with which the Emperor 
of the French discharged every obligation he entered 
into with reference to England.” 

Most true it is that never before were France and 
England upon terms which could be described as those 
of sincere and trustful amity. Before now there has 
been peace, there has been nominal alliance, there has 
been occasional co-operation in diplomatic negotiations, 
and once or twice, as in the “ untoward event ” of 
Navarino, in more active measures ; but who can deny 
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that, century after century, the feeling between them 
has been the contrary of trustfulness — that the hearts 
of Frenchmen and Englishmen never beat really in 
unison ? It was reserved for the present Emperor, it 
has been his glorious privilege, his chosen labour, to 
promote a new and better sentiment — to substitute 
confidence, friendship, good-will, for the old rankling 
jealousies which had never been extirpated; which 
had lingered on, amid all changes of governments and 
dynasties, making peace always precarious and hostility 
ever imminent. Those who remember — and who does 
not ? — the provocations which, whether as President 
or Emperor, he received from some of our orators and 
journalists — those who seriously call to mind the abuse 
and invective of which he was so long the object, will 
appreciate the constancy and firmness with which, in 
the face of all discouragements and annoyances, he 
pursued his object of drawing closer together the senti- 
ments of the two nations, and founding mutual esteem 
on mutual intelligence. Generous and noble was the 
efibrt — complete is the success. Before the war began 
he had sown the seeds of the happy change, and that 
very event of war, which it was hoped by his enemies, 
and by the enemies of England and France, would have 
frustrated his labour, has crowned it with honourable 
triumph. 

The debate on the Address gave the Earl of Clarendon, 
Her Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and in virtue 
of his position as our principal representative at the 
Paris Conferences, an opportunity to bear testimony to 
the conduct of the Emperor. The noble Earl referred 
in the first place to “ the great position which the Em- 
peror had made for himself, and which he preserved, 
because it was founded in confidence on him, and above 
all on his perfect good faith.” Certain it is that the 
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Imperial power of Napoleon the Third, founded on the 
well- won confidence of the people of France, and on 
the faith and truth with which, through every phasis of 
his proceedings as Chief of the State, he has acquitted 
himself of the great duties entrusted to him by numerous 
expressions of the national will, is maintained in in- 
creasing splendour and dignity, amid the enhanced 
respect of the civilised world, by the qualities which first 
created it. The entire passage is worth quoting, not 
the least interesting portion of it being that in whicli 
Lord Clarendon describes the Emperor’s repudiation of 
those suspicions of England’s good faith and sincerity 
which certain influences are, on all possible occasions, 
exerted to disseminate amongst foreigners. The Em- 
peror’s entire confidence in our truth and candour, at a 
juncture when we were doubted by many, is consistent 
with his whole character — with the respect he has 
always manifested not less for our national honesty than 
for our national might — with his utter disdain of the 
“Perfide Albion” fanaticism which parties whom we 
have protected are at this moment, as many times 
before, endeavouring to excite in France. Lord Claren- 
don said: — 

“I feel that I have another duty to perform — 
namely, that I should in justice and gratitude bear 
unfeigned testimony to the honourable conduct, perfect 
good faith, and straightforward proceedings of the 
Emperor of the French. The Emperor of the French 
occupies a great position, which he has made for him- 
self, and which he preserves, because it was founded 
in confidence on him, and above all on his perfect good 
faith ; and I believe that this confidence will go on in- 
creasing, because the great position which he occu- 
pies, and the great power which he wields, have never 
disturbed his clear and honest judgment. It was 
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a striking coincidence, as showing the result of the 
Emperor’s policy, that on the 30th of March last 
he received from the plenipotentiaries a Treaty of Paris 
in the Tuileries — in that very palace in which, on 
another 30th of March, a Treaty of Paris against France 
was signed by the representatives of the respective go- 
vernments of Europe. My noble friend has alluded to 
certain difficulties which attended my position. I felt 
the difficulties arising out of a general belief of the in- 
sincerity of England — that England was inflamed by a 
thirst for military glory — and arising out of the warlike 
spirit which was exhibited in parliament and the press. 
I became deeply sensible of the existence of that feeling, 
and of the impression that we did not mean to make 
peace, and that we proposed to drag France on in the 
war, although she believed that every object had been at- 
tained. I must say that the Emperor of the French did 
not share in that impression. He had full confidence 
that what we had undertaken we would perform. He 
believed in the honour of England ; and he believed also 
that no British representative would negotiate, wishing 
those negotiations to be unsuccessful.” 

In fact, the Emperor knew as Avell as any one that of 
all the powers which were parties in the negotiations, 
England was that which could best afibrd to carry on a 
long war ; but he also knew that English statesmen had 
declared that they did not make war for the sake of war 
but for the sake of peace, and that they were willing 
and desirous that hostilities should cease as soon as the 
objects which had induced England to engage in these 
hostilities should be obtained. The Emperor knows us 
well. Himself a man of honour and sincerity, he has 
learned from experience to give us credit for similar 
qualities. And when the English government declared 
itself open to the acceptance of an “ honourable peace,” 
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he believed that its declaration expressed its meaning 
and intention. He did not believe that Lord Claren- 
don’s mission was a mission of lies and fraud. He 
believed that if the intention of England had been to 
carry on the war in any event, without regarding the 
feelings of Europe, the conditions on which peace could 
be made, or the original causes of the rupture, she would 
never have despatched her plenipotentiaries to Paris ; 
that if she had pre-resolved that, come what could, there 
should not be peace, she would not have gone through 
the hypocritical farce of conferring on the subject. In 
short, knowing us and trusting us, he discountenanced 
the rumours and assertions which had gone abroad, as 
to Lord Clarendon’s part in the consultations being 
merely that of a fraudulent sham. It was not the first 
occasion on which he had borne witness against a con- 
tinental prejudice which was apt to impute disingenuous- 
ness — not to say perfidy — to British policy. With good 
reason the Earl of Ellesmere ascribed the happy termi- 
nation of a season of trial, sufiFering, and sacrifice, to the 
cordial co-operation and generous confidence of “ our 
faithful ally.” 

But it is not in parliament only, emphatic and una- 
nimous as, amongst statesmen of various parties, were 
the tributes paid to his loyal and magnanimous conduct, 
— it is not in parliament only that we find Englishmen 
recording their sentiments of reverence for himself, 
and friendship for the great people on whom his wisdom, 
fortitude, and honesty have conferred such important 
service. Wherever, in public or private, his name is 
mentioned, the same sentiment is manifested. The ex- 
ceptions are just sufficiently noticeable to prove the 
virtual universality of the rule. With respect, too, to 
the tone of the press, the utter failure of the attempt of 
one or two newspapers to get up a “ cry ” against the 
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Emperor in the year 1856, stands in pleasing contrast 
to the intemperate effusions into which too many Eng- 
lish journalists allowed themselves to be betrayed a few 
years since. It is my conviction that the more respect- 
able and by far the larger portion of the writers who took 
part in the indecorous exhibitions of 1851 — 53, sin- 
cerely regret their error ; that, even if public opinion did 
not forbid it, they would not be found repeating the folly 
of the period alluded to. The disapproval with which 
isolated attempts at a renewal of the campaign of 
calumny have been received, proves that the people of 
this country heartily concur, in this instance, with the 
language used by the members of both Houses of Par- 
liament. 

In the month of May, the Lord Mayor* of London en- 
tertained the Queen’s ministers and many persons of 
distinction. The banquet was disposed on the grand 
scale for which the hospitalities of the City of London 
are renowned, and which was worthily maintained by 
the late Lord Mayor, who, to the practical know- 
ledge and sound common sense of a first-rate man of 
business, unites true gentlemanly courtesy and the ac- 
quirements of an accomplished scholar. Amongst the 
“ merchant princes” of London it would be impossible 
to point to one who from character and position could 
be better qualified to perforin the duties of host on an 
occasion which was no ordinary Mansion-House festi- 
vity, but when transactions of the deepest interest 
were to be treated by some of the principal actors in 
them. 

The guests included many of the eminent men of 
various countries, including the French ambassador. 


* The Right Hon. David Salomons. 
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and other members of the corps diplomatique, the prime 
minister of England, and several of his colleagues, 
peers, judges, members of parliament, and divines. 
Amongst the toasts proposed was one which, the Lord 
Mayor observed, “ could not fail to sink deeply into 
the hearts of Englishmen, affirming as it did the neces- 
sity of the cultivation of those intimate relationships 
which had sprung up between England and France.” 
His lordship proceeded to dwell on the importance to 
the whole world, as well as to England and France, of 
preserving those relationships, and drawing still closer 
the bonds of union and friendship; — 

“ The world has beheld the two most powerful nations 
on the face of the earth bound to each other in arms 
for the accomplishment of a great object — no less an 
object than the security of Europe, and the interests of 
the world at large. That great object they pursued 
with determination, but at the same time with modera- 
tion. Those two great nations have now retired from 
the contest in which they had been engaged, and I 
trust that the intimate alliance which subsisted in war 
will continue during the times of peace. The Emperor 
has been blessed in his domestic relations, and England 
most cordially rejoices in his felicity. We have in the 
City of London some interesting recollections of their 
Majesties the Emperor and Empress of the French, and 
I am sure the citizens of London "will feel with me that 
no toast could be more honourable to the City, or more 
acceptable to themselves, than that which I am now 
about to propose — that of the Emperor and Empress 
of the French.” (The toast was received with un- 
bounded applause.) 

The speech of the French ambassador, acknowledging 
the compliment paid to his Sovereign, described suc- 
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cinctly and impressively the sentiments of the Emperor 
with respect to the people of England; on the inter- 
national alliance, and its present and prospective con- 
sequences : — 

“ The sentiments which the Lord Mayor has just ex- 
pressed correspond faithfully with those of the Em- 
peror of France towards England; After the war, 
which, in the short space of two years, has solved one 
of the greatest problems of our age ; after the war, 
Avhich stands nobly amongst all wars for the objects 
it had in view, for the principles of humanity it has 
brought into practice, and for the moderation which 
has characterised its close; after a war, which, in 
a word, will rank in history as one of the most glo- 
rious episodes of civilisation, that which France de- 
sires above all is to preserve in peace the alliance 
which in Avar has been productive of such great results. 
That Avish of France, Avhich I am convinced is also the 
Avish of England, will be accomplished ; for, gentlemen, 
at the point of history at which we have arrived, there 
no longer exists anything that can divide us. Our 
ancient animosities Ave have extinguished in the fra- 
ternity of the field of battle; but we have, perhaps, 
done still more for our union by mutually repudiating 
those bygone doctrines of false economy which based 
the prosperity of a country on the ruin of its neigh- 
bours. Thank God, Ave now know that the principle of 
national Avealth is industry ; that commerce establishes 
itself only between producers and producers ; and that, 
consequently, the activity of our neighbours is as essen- 
tial as our OAvn to our prosperity. Let none, then, seek to 
divide us, for none will succeed in doing so. But, may 
the fraternal union of England and France continue in 
the general union of Europe, and may it serve as a solid 
and impregnable basis for all alliances Avhich really 
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have in view the increase of international relations, and 
the happiness and honour of the people !” 

The applause which greeted this address was but the 
echo of the feeling pervading the mind of the people 
of England. The rank and talent and wealth of the 
empire were well represented by the numerous and dis- 
tinguished company whom the private, not less than 
the public, position of the Lord Mayor had gathered 
around him ; but the plaudits which arose from these 
expressions were the expressions not merely of their own 
emotions, and of those of the wealthy and privileged 
classes, but of all the people of the United King- 
dom ; of the enlightened middle classes, of the honest, 
industrious millions, whose robust good sense so often 
enables them to discriminate the substantial merits of 
public questions without pausing upon subtleties and 
refinements. 

The (Queen’s Ministers, departing from the reserve 
in which it is usual to enshroud official references to na- 
tional policy, dwelt emphatically on the advantages of 
the Western alliance, and on the importance of per- 
petuating it. The First Lord of the Admiralty said : — 

“ I cordially reciprocate, and I am sure that every one 
in this room does the same, the noble and generous 
sentiments which have been enunciated by the ambas- 
sador of France; namely, that the alliance which has 
taken place between the two countries will be produc- 
tive of the best consequences as regards the happiness 
and welfare of mankind. Long may the union of 
England and France continue, in peace, sincere and 
firm as it has been during the war ! May their rivalry 
be a rivalry of friendship, resulting in the extension 
of commerce and the arts of civilisation, contributing 
still further to cement their alliance, and to promote the 
welfare and happiness of the entire human race ! ” 
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The Lord Mayor having proposed the toast of “ Her 
Majesty’s Ministers,” in a speech which manifested a 
thorough acquaintance with the various bearings of the 
considerations involved in the Treaty of Peace, Lord 
Palmerston replied. After vindicating the general 
principles on which the Treaty had been concluded, his 
Lordship alluded to the part taken by' England and 
France, and to the prospective effect of their union upon 
the general interests of Europe : — 

“ The more,” said his lordship, “ the people of this 
country compare the state of things two years ago with 
the condition in wliich Europe is placed by the Treaty 
which has been concluded by my noble friend who sits 
near me, — that treaty, I say, which, with such distin- 
guished ability, with such foresight, with such anxious 
care to guard every interest which came under consi- 
deration, has been concluded, — the more that comparison 
is made, the more the people of this country will have 
reason to think that their sacrifices have not been made 
in vain ; that the efforts which they made have not been 
without adequate result ; and while they may look back 
to the war with pride and satisfaction on the one hand, 
on the other hand they may look to the peace with 
<;onfidence as regards the future. You have heard, gen- 
tlemen, the noble and enlightened sentiments expressed 
by the ambassador of France, — sentiments worthy of 
that great nation, and above all of that great Sovereign, 
whom he so worthily represents in this country. The 
knowledge that those are the principles of our great 
ally, and the principles that will guide his conduct, must 
inspire you still more with confidence in the results of 
the peace. It is a gratifying circumstance — a circum- 
stance most reassuring to Europe — that those two great 
nations, the nations of England and France, are allied 
in common bonds ; that after having often stood side by 
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side in the field of battle, after having sat together 
in conference at the same table at which peace was 
made, they are sure to be bound for the future by ties 
doubly sacred, ties cemented by common danger, by 
community of interests, which, I trust, will perpetuate 
an alliance not only honourable and advantageous to 
the countries whom it binds, but one that will lay a 
foundation upon which the peace and prosperity of 
Europe will rest.” 

I have felt it due to the cause of truth to reproduce 
these passages from speeches delivered by some of our 
leading public men. At a time when, both here and in 
France, attempts to neutralise the beneficent effect 
of the Imperial labours are renewed, — when designs are 
concerted, and deliberately organised, to rend asunder 
our alliance, to revive jealousy, distrust, ill-will be- 
tween Englishmen and Frenchmen, to render our mutual 
relations as precarious, as full of doubt and suspicion, as 
they had been for centuries during the prevalence of 
the doctrine, noAv so energetically reprobated alike in 
England and France, that the interest of each country 
consisted in enfeebling and impoverishing the other, — 
such sentiments, so expressed, possess a cheering signi- 
ficance. 

The language of British statesmen, in alluding to 
the conduct and position of Napoleon the Third, af- 
fords a signal example of the triumph of courage and 
integrity over great difficulties. It would be idle to 
deny that so lately as four or five years ago, language 
of compliment — nay, language of common-place re- 
spectfulness — Avould have been so contrary to the 
unreasoning prejudice “ got up ” against him, that 
it would have required unusual nerve and fortitude to 
utter it either in parliament or in any public place. 
Every word of his was misinterpreted, every motive 
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distorted, every action misrepresented. Even some of 
our leading men were fain to court a cheer by pandering 
to that prejudice; and amongst them Avere more than 
one of those who have since recorded their conviction 
of the honour, the wisdom, and beneficence of one who 
was erstwhile the object of such unmeasured obloquy. 

Now it required no common order of mind, no 
common measure of patience, forbearance, self-reliance, 
to maintain good temper and equanimity amid pre- 
judices so obstinate and so general. And it required, 
too, a high degree of sagacity, and of fundamental 
friendliness towards ourselves, to cause the French 
ruler to keep his thoughts directed so steadfastly to- 
wards us, to persevere in his aspiration of founding a 
real alliance with England, instead of turning from us, 
and entering the continental combinations into which 
he would have been gladly admitted — combina- 
tions not too favourable to the interests and dig- 
nity of Great Britain. But he did persevere. He 
perceived that the public mind in this country had 
been abused ; that, in ignorance of the motives and cir- 
cumstances of his proceedings, actions justifiable and 
praiseworthy had been held up as criminal. He Avas 
further aAvare that there Avas a machinery constantly at 
work expressly for the manufacture of slander. He 
judged that the lajAse of time and the development of ac- 
curate information would be required for the removal of 
the misapprehensions thus created ; and strong in the 
consciousness of purity of purpose, he adhered to a policy, 
the results of which will probably be felt for ages with 
advantage by England and France — a policy Avhich, 
like his power, was, in the words of the Earl of Claren- 
don, “ founded on good faith,” but AA’hich, considering 
the amount of provocation he received to depart from 
it, may likewise be said to have been founded on his indo- 
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mitable preference of duty to all other considerations ; on 
his discernment of the direction in which that duty lay 
in the interest and honour of France ; and it may fairly 
be added, on his attachment to this country, as that 
with which, above all others, for the sake of the lasting 
welfare of both, it was desirable to cultivate amicable 
relations. 

Had a different spirit governed the councils of France 
in 1853-4, when the quarrel with Eussia was verging 
to the crisis — had the ruling man in France been one 
less firm in conviction, less steadfast in purpose — had 
he been a man of wavering, fickle temper, apt to be 
seduced by momentary glitter or temptation, or cajoled 
by plausible appeals to his vanity or cupidity — how 
different, now, might be the aspect of Europe, and of 
England especially ! If, in 1853, the Emperor of the 
French had been of a temper to listen to the blandish- 
ments with which it was attempted to separate France 
from England on the Eastern question, what would 
have been the position of England, isolated in Europe ? 
Would the statesmen, the mei’chants, the manufacturers, 
the intelligent men of all classes, interested in English 
honour and prosperity, would they now be congratulating 
themselves, as, with a few eccentric exceptions, they are 
doing, on the removal — “ through the co-operation of 
our faithful ally ” — of that chronic cause of uneasiness 
— that “ standing menace ” to the peace of Europe — 
embodied in the policy which has been at once rebuked 
and defeated ? 

Truly fortunate it was that such a juncture found 
a man equal to it, — that a crisis at once so delicate and 
momentous found a spirit and sagacity equal to its 
exigencies. 

To this providential circumstance we owe the fact 
that the events preceding the war, and the events of 
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the war itself, so far from weakening the bonds of amity 
which it had been the effort of the Emperor to estab- 
lish, have strengthened and confirmed them. This it 
was that enabled the Earl of Clarendon, following up his 
address to the House of Peers, to tell the guests of the 
Lord Mayor that “ the events incidental to war, which 
occurred in connection with the alliance between this 
country and France, served the better to strengthen 
that union between them, and to exhibit the uns^verving 
fidelity of our great ally.” Such union, such fidelity, 
the Czar Nicholas had regarded as impossible. He 
was not ignorant of the exasperating tone which had 
been adopted by a portion of the British press, in its 
allusions to Napoleon the Third. He was not igno- 
rant of the notions of “ natural enmity ” existing in 
England and France, and which made numbers regard 
cordial alliance as a thing that could not be. He was 
not unaware of the temptations that might have sug- 
gested themselves to the mind of the French Emperor 
to woo popularity amongst certain sections of his sub- 
jects by taking an attitude adverse to England. And 
the inducements to such a course were beyond doubt 
powerful — would, beyond doubt, have had great weight 
with an ordinary man. But the man to whom they 
were presented showed himself in this emergency, as in 
many others, of no ordinary stamp. Rising above the 
personal and narrow views which would have prevailed 
with an inferior mind, he steered consistently by the 
lights of justice and duty ; and one of the results is that 
high moral position which, more effectually than the vast 
material force at his command, gives him such influence 
in the councils of Europe, and impels English statesmen 
to declare, with confidence, that his is a power which 
must go on increasing, because its foundations are laid 
in honour and truth. 
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It is scarcely possible to grasp an adequate concep- 
tion of the difficulties wherewith the Emperor had to 
contend in consummating the policy which he has laid 
down as the rule of his government, including, as one of 
its prominent features, the interchange of good will and 
good offices between England and France. In pre- 
ceding sections the reader has seen how pertinaciously 
the former prejudices of the Parisian populace have been 
fanned by the leaders and organs of a party which styles 
itself the supporter of order, but which has not scrupled 
to lend itself to the excitement of disorder — to every in- 
cendiary device by which it was imagined that the position 
of the President, and afterwards that of the Emperor, 
could be shaken — to every stratagem that held out 
the possibility of damaging him in the regards of the 
people of France. Amongst these devices the appeal 
to anti-British passions has been a favourite card, and 
been played through all the moods and tenses of un- 
scrupulous dexterity ; but vigilance and firmness, sup- 
ported by public approbation, made the game a losing 
one ; and each move of the ingenious agitators left 
them in a worse position. 

But these gentlemen are not deterred by repeated 
discomfitures from persisting in a course so unprofitable 
and discreditable to them. When the Emperor said that 
the war and the peace had cemented the union of France 
and England, he expressed the common feeling of both 
countries ; but that declaration was one out of which 
his enemies did not fail to essay the manufacture of 
what in England we term political capital. One would 
imagine that the Anglo-French alliance is a thing so 
obviously beneficial, so plainly conducive to the com- 
mon weal, that no rational being, wishing to preserve a 
reputation for good sense and honesty, would impugn 
it. But not so. There is a party, or, more accurately 
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speaking, a discordant combination of political cliques, 
which, hating each other intensely, have for the 
nonce effected a species of junction, the present object 
of which is to damage the Imperial policy, without the 
slightest regard to any consideration save that it is 
the Imperial policy, and as such, must, if possible, 
be brought into disrepute. The intrigues of one of 
these cliques were partly instrumental in producing 
that conglomeration of delusion and error already 
alluded to as having exhibited itself a few years since, 
and which now appears so astounding to us. It was 
then thought a capital stroke to excite passions in 
England against the Emperor ; the cue now is to excite 
passions in France against England, and through Eng- 
land against the Emperor. Then the experiment was 
enacted on the liberalism of this country ; now the lists 
are entered in the interests of despotism, and simply 
because England having credit for liberalism, and the 
good understanding between ourselves and the Em- 
peror being too firmly grounded to be shaken, it is 
deemed necessary, for the latter reason, to excite preju- 
dice against us. The facts of the case are these; Plad 
the Emperor manifested a cold or unfriendly disposition 
towards England, there would have been no end of ar- 
guments in proof of the necessity of actually fraternising 
with us; but as his disposition is the reverse of coldness, 
far less unfriendliness, the role of intrigue is to get 
up jealousy of the English alliance. Thus we find a 
newspaper representative* of this party, or combination 


• The toleration, in Parip, of the newspaper alluded to, whose 
editorial contents consist in great part of eifusions systematically 
aimed against the policy, indeed against the character of the Em- 
peror, stands in curious relation to the statements so frequently 
made, as to the utter annihilation of freedom of expression in 
France. 
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of cliques, descanting on the peace in the following 
terms, the predicates suggested being taken as matters 
of fact, and the alliance of England being identified 
with them. It is a bold, but rather too transparent, 
specimen of the suggestio falsi : — 

“ If the alliance of England obliges us to tolerate a 
permanent state of revolution and anarchy in Spain, we 
are not for the English alliance. If France will be com- 
pelled, in order to remain the ally of England, to permit 
revolution to introduce itself into Italy, to overthrow 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, to plant itself in 
Palermo, to menace the Sovereign Pontiif in Rome, then 
are we not in favour of the English alliance. If, in 
Switzerland, the oppression of honest folks, the des- 
potism of the multitude, anarchy in the seat of power, 
are the conditions of the English alliance, we think that 
at that price it is too dear.” 

It would be difficult to put together a more dis- 
honestly distorted concatenation of hypotheses than is 
contained in the above. England is arraigned, by infer- 
ence, as the incendiary of Europe, as the active fomenter 
of anarchy and convulsion. Herself pre-eminently the 
seat of order, she is represented as the indefatigable 
instigator of disorder elsewhere ; and this proposition 
being modestly assumed as fact, the argument passes 
on to the supposititious predicament of France dragged 
by her ally into all manner of outrage against her 
neighbours. 

The conclusion to which the writer invites his readers 
is worthy of the quality of his premises. This con- 
scientious gentleman, so anxious for the honour and 
glory of France, would fain get up a sectarian war 
between French and English influences in Turkey. 
Amongst the advantageous results to which wise and 
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good raen look forward from the late hostilities, is the 
mitigation of religious feuds in the East. But the jour- 
nalist of the Bourbon “ fusionists ” cannot concur with 
that hope. On the contrary, he insists that one of the 
first steps of France, in connection with her Eastern 
policy, should be to commence a system of intrigue, 
such as must inevitably bring her into collision with 
England. And then he proceeds to pronounce on the 
nature of the alliance which France ought to seek for 
the purpose of facilitating the laudable purposes in- 
dicated by him : — 

“ What is the destiny of that empire which Europe 
wishes to endow with a new regeneration ? Which 
belief, which influence, will prevail there ? This will 
remain, we trust, for a long time the subject of the con- 
templation of our government, which could not desire that 
our treasures should be wasted and our blood be spilt for 
a regeneration of the Ottoman Empire that should not 
have a permanent result on our influence. The best alli- 
ance for us is, therefore, that which appears to have the 
same interests as ourselves at Constantinople ; namely, 
the alliance of Austria. France has a great task to ac- 
complish in the regions still subject to the authority 
of the son of Mahmoud, which is, to establish, by the 
influence of her civilisation, the ascendancy of Catho- 
licism. Her part is to place herself at the head of the 
Catholic interests in the East. United to Austria, 
she can perform great actions, and acquire at the same 
time immense advantages and much glory.” 

The attempt to curry favour with the most sordidly 
selfish passions and vanities is here palpable enough. 
How diflferent from the pure, the nobly generous object, 
which united England and France in the late war ! 
“ Immense advantages,” “ much glory,” “ French influ- 
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ence,” “ the ascendancy of Catholicism ! ” such are the 
views propounded by the Bourbon journal as those 
which should actuate the course of the French govern- 
ment. They are set up as antagonistic to English 
influences — as leading to inevitable quarrels with the 
policy of England. And for the anticipated conflict 
of sects, and for selfish schemes of aggrandisement, 
the aid of Austria is invoked to effect the utter pros- 
tration of English influence, — the exclusion of England 
from any share in the councils which it may be neces- 
sary to adopt in order to secure for Europe, for Turkey, 
and for the world, the fruit of the efforts which we 
have made in common with our magnanimous ally. 

It is worth while to take note of these indications 
of the animus of the persons who, as adherents of 
the family which has been driven from the throne 
of France amid the contemptuous indignation of her 
people, are even now engaged in plots for a revolu- 
tion of reaction. We may smile at the absurdity of 
their projects, but we cannot but revolt from the want 
of principle that characterises them. Meanwhile it is 
pleasant to know that their manoeuvring is not likely 
to disturb the harmony of sentiment which reigns be- 
tween the two governments on all important points of 
policy, and that, in the words of the chief magistrate 
of the British capital, heartily responded to by sove- 
reigns, statesmen, and people -on both sides of the 
Channel, the union and accord, so faithfully maintained 
in war, promise to be further strengthened and per- 
petuated in peace. 

It is right that the people of England and France should 
know the parties who have been striving to promote jea- 
lousy, to sow discord, to neutralise the benefits of the 
friendly relations established between the two coun- 
tries which stand at the head of Christian civilisa- 
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tion. Desperate, in the view of all unprejudiced ob- 
servers, as are the schemes for restoring to the throne 
of France any branch of the family which the national 
verdict has repeatedly condemned, there are partisans 
who cling with tenacity to those schemes, seeing in 
them their only chance of a return of that system 
of governing through corruption and “ patronage,” 
which degraded France, but aggrandised a host of 
political place-hunters. Every habitual reader of the 
newspapers observes, from time to time, mysterious 
paragraphs relative to negotiations for the “ fusion ” of 
the pretensions and interests of the Bourbon branches. 
A considerable proportion of the Orleanist and Legi- 
timist partisans are supporters of the “fusion;” but 
there is a difficulty as to its conditions. The ground- 
work understood to have been adopted by the major- 
ity recognised the Comte de Chambord, grandson of 
Charles the Tenth, as “ head of the family,” making 
over to him whatever chance of royal power might be 
alleged for the Comte de Paris, son of Louis Phi- 
lippe, by the adherents of that young pi’ince. But this 
concession was objected to by friends of the latter, who 
say that the first thing to be done is to undermine 
the position of the Emperor, and that it Avill then be 
time enough to settle the question of precedence of 
regal pretensions. It may safely be predicated that the 
rival expectants will have to expend a large amount 
of patience, before they are called on to fix the terms of 
any “ settlement ” suggested by such a catastrophe as 
they contemplate ; and there is something sufficiently 
ridiculous in the solemn tone of the controversies which 
arise on such questions as whether the fleur-de-lis or 
the tricolor is to be the “ emblem” of the dynasty in ex- 
pectancy, Pending, however, the discussion of these 
momentous topics, the two “interests” are perfectly in 
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accord respecting the necessity of concentrating their 
energies in defaming whatever may be the policy of the 
Imperial government. It is certainly a somewhat auda- 
cious use of the privileges of “ opposition,” to raise 
an outcry against an alliance which, whilst beneficial 
to England, is not less so to France. But these gen- 
tlemen do not lack audacity. Accordingly, because 
the alliance with England is known to be agreeable to 
the Emperor, they lay themselves out for diminishing, 
as much as they can, its popularity in France. Hence 
the tone of the prints which are maintained by them. 

Planted firmly in the gratitude and confiding af- 
fection of France, in the respect of the civilised world, 
the Imperial power may well despise the trumpery in- 
trigues in question, which chiefly serve to display the 
weakness of the parties concerned in them ; though it 
must be confessed that few rulers are endowed with the 
forbearance and magnanimity requisite for the tolera- 
tion of such manifestations, on the part of the members 
of dynastic cliques, in the metropolis of the empire. 
In this course the Emperor overrules the representa- 
tions, which have been made more than once, that such 
persons deserve no leniency, and that the nuisance 
ought to be summarily suppressed. But it is perhaps 
better, on the whole, that they should be allowed to 
play their game out ; that they should be permitted 
full scope for demonstrating, as they are effectually 
doing, their mendacity, their malignity, and their im- 
potence. 

Meanwhile the rule of Napoleon the Third, pro- 
ceeding from, and exercised for, the people, gathers 
increased energy, rises in dignity and strength, with 
every occasion which tests its efficacy, its useful- 
ness, its adaptation to the wants and interests of 
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France. Identified with the happiness, the prosperity, 
the moral and material elevation of the great nation 
which called it into existence, it proceeds in its high 
purposes, unbiassed by passion or personal asperities ; 
unencumbered by traditionary entanglements, moderate 
but vigorous, generous but vigilant ; dispersing by 
noble maxims, developed in noble deeds, the prejudices 
which in foreign countries attended its inauguration ; 
and, in cordial sympathy with the ally whom the 
Emperor most respects and values, affording, through 
the union of the two greatest forces and intelligences 
on earth, a pledge of a new and better era for Europe 
and the world. 


THE INUNDATIONS.— BRITISH EXPRESSIONS. 

As the circumstances attending the war practically 
demonstrated the eflTect of the eflTorts incessantly made 
by Napoleon the Third to substitute friendship for 
jealousy and misgiving in the relations between the two 
countries, the strength and sincerity of the better 
feeling were rendered equally evident by a visitation 
which recently befel our neighbours. When the full 
extent of the calamity became known in England, 
the manifestations of sympathy were not partial, 
were not ceremonious — they were spontaneous and 
universal. Doubtless, under any circumstances, sym- 
pathy would have been exhibited for misfortunes so 
fearful ; but it is not until lately that it would have 
taken so fraternal, so affectionate a tone. The meeting 
of the citizens of London may be referred to as a fair 
example of the spirit which actuated all classes. The 
Lord Mayor occupied the chair, and acquitted himself 
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with his usual tact and ability. Introducing the sub- 
ject of the meeting, he alluded to a communication 
which he had addressed to Baron Haussman, Prefect of 
the Seine, “ in order to learn how far such an expression 
of sympathy as he was sure would come from English- 
men would be acceptable to the citizens of Paris and 
the inhabitants of France, with whom they were united 
in ties of, he trusted, the most enduring nature.” 

The reply showed how entirely this sentiment was 
reciprocated : — 

“ I am deeply atfected, my Lord (wrote Baron Hauss- 
man), at learning that in this occurrence the people of 
London, faithful to the sentiments of fraternity by which 
they are now for ever united with the people of Paris, 
are desirous to associate their efforts with ours for the 
misfortunes of our countrymen. 

“ If I may judge by my own impressions, this circum- 
stance cannot fail to produce a lively feeling in France, 
and to contribute to draw more closely together the 
links of the cordial alliance now cemented between the 
two nations.” 

The speeches delivered in tlie course of the pro- 
ceedings, in which men of the most varying shades 
of political opinion took part, evinced a singular 
degree of unanimity as to the spirit in which we 
held out the hand of sympathy to our allies. The 
Governor of the Bank of England drew a sensible dis- 
tinction between the mere pecuniary value of the sub- 
scriptions and tlieir higher value as manifestations of 
good-will : — 

“ The meeting would feel with him that the French 
people could support themselves, and that there was no 
misfortune which could befal France which they could 
not themselves meet. If, therefore, he asked them to 

c 0 
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contribute to a subscription for the sufferers by the late 
inundation, it was only that they might show their 
sympathy with those sufferers in a tangible and sub- 
stantial manner. There was nothing to wound the 
feelings of their neighbours in this English offering, for 
we Avere only evincing the sincere good feeling which 
actuated the people of both countries. The meeting 
Avhich was then assembled would show the world 
that the alliance of the two countries did not depend 
upon the accident of political associations — did not 
depend upon mere alliance in time of war; but that 
the inhabitants of the two countries were, either in 
prosperity or in disaster, prepared to rely upon each 
other for aid and support.” 

In seconding the first resolution, the head of one of 
the most celebrated commercial establishments in the 
world “ hoped and prayed that the feeling now engen- 
dered between the people of the two countries might 
lead to their mutual interest and prosperity ; ” and took 
the opportunity of paying a tribute to the conduct of 
the Emperor in the emergency which was the immediate 
cause of the meeting : — 

“ The Governor of the Bank had truly said that there 
Avas no want of money in France, and that it Avas the 
sympathy, rather than the money, of this country which 
they were called on to offer to their neighbours. Those 
who kneAV the resources of that country, and had 
A\'atched the development and progress of public works 
in France, must feel that in the hour of trouble she had 
no need to look to other countries for support; and 
those AA'ho had read with interest, as every man must 
have done, of the promptitude with which not only that 
energetic and wonderful man who now ruled over the 
destinies of France, but the people of that country, 
had exerted themselves to relieve the distress of those 
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who had suffered by the inundations, felt that there 
was no want of charity amongst the French people.” 

Other speakers expressed themselves in a similar 
strain: — “Englishmen wished to show the people of 
France that they pai’ticipated alike in their joys and 
sorrows — that we entertained feelings in common.” A 
well-known country gentleman, one of those who repre- 
sented this country at the great Agricultural Exhibition 
of Paris, whilst bearing testimony to the noble conduct 
of the Emperor, and dwelling on the prosperous and 
progressive state of France when the dreadful calamity 
occurred, claimed honour for English farmers, for the 
part which they had taken when the disastrous news 
reached them: — 

“ He must say, to the honour of a class of men for 
whom he entertained the highest respect, that the idea 
was promptly carried out by the tenant farmers of this 
country, men who had their stocks to look to, and had 
other business to attend to. They took subscription- 
papers, which they caused to be passed amongst their 
neighbours and friends, and they collected subscriptions 
in aid of the sufferers. Their subscriptions were 
tendered in a simple unaffected manner, and they were 
received by the French authorities in the same good 
spirit in which they were offered. The subscriptions 
were offered and received in a kindred spirit.” 

One of our leading “ City men ” dwelt upon the 
motives and meaning of the English subscriptions: — 

“ He wished it to be clearly understood by the 
French people, that they had not met there merely to 
contribute to the alleviation of their present difficulties, 
or to express sympathy for the misfortunes which 
had lately overcome them. They had a nobler and 
higher object in view — they sought, by this expres- 
sion of sympathy, to cement the alliance between the 
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two countries. They had been at war, and as they had 
been formerly taught perhaps to fear and hate each 
other, so now let them love each other. In the cha- 
racter of the French nation there was much for the 
English to admire, and there were things in the institu- 
tions of England which the French might imitate with 
advantage. He would fain hope that there would be a 
cordial union between the people of both countries, so 
that when nations as well as monarchs met together, 
there would be a true Field of the Cloth of Gold, which 
would tend to promote the prosperity of all.” 

An eminent London banker spoke to the following 
effect : — 

“ He might be allowed to allude to the peculiar cha- 
racter of the people upon whom this terrible visitation 
had fallen— the peasantry of France, — than whom a more 
frugal, temperate, or contented body of men did not 
exist, and who, through all the changes which had 
occurred in that country, had preserved, in a remark- 
able degree, those elements of character of which they 
were delighted to read in the pages of Sterne or of 
Goldsmith. 

u* * * However much they regretted the cause, they 
Avould be glad to show their sympathy with their gallant 
allies, who in the hour of danger had struggled side by 
side with them, and assisted by whom they had been 
enabled to gain Avhat, twelve months since, the most 
sanguine would have despaired of — a peace the more 
satisfactory because it Avas just and honourable to all 
parties. He looked upon the meeting of that day as a 
fitting croAvn to the alliance, which, through good 
report and evil report, through much suffering and 
difficulty, had been most honourably maintained by the 
Governments of the two countries. They had now an 
opportunity of shoAving their estimation of that glorious 
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people whom they now so well estimated, and who, he 
believed, were daily progressing in their knowledge and 
esteem of the people of this country. 

“ * * If the two nations stood together, they had it in 
their power to promote to the utmost the commerce and 
civilisation of the world, and the best interests of the 
human race. France and England could afford to be 
magnanimous, as they had historical recollections on 
which to repose. They had a god-like work before them 
— to maintain the peace of the world ; and he trusted 
God would give them power to carry out that mission. 
If they stood firmly together, opposed to all aggressive 
war, they would be enabled to stay it, whether arising 
from the delusions of despotic power or the restlessness 
of republican ambition. God grant that they might so 
stand, and he was sure that every day would tend to 
promote the peace and happiness of the two countries.” 

A noble lord, who moved one of the resolutions, made 
some judicious observations in allusion to rumours of 
lingering animosities between England and France : — 

“ He did not believe it possible that animosities could 
again arise between the two countries, which were 
bound together by the common interests of humanity 
and commerce, which acknowledged the same God, and 
which could have no better bond of interest than that of 
promoting each other’s welfare. He did not believe that 
hatred was natural to the people of the two nations, or 
could be perpetuated ; but he looked forward to the day 
when the friendship of these countries would become as 
lasting as their enmity had hitherto been supposed to 
be, and when the banners which he saw united upon 
the walls of that noble hall would remain durably united 
for the true interests and prosperity of mankind.” 

The tone pervading the proceedings of the London 
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meeting was not more cordial than that of the pro- 
vincial meetings assembled for the same object. To 
make further extracts would be but a recapitulation of 
the same sentiments expressed in different language. 
Everywhere was manifested the result of the long-con- 
tinued endeavours of Napoleon the Third to bring the 
minds of the people of England and France into har- 
mony — or, in the words of an eminent British writer, 
to “ make them understand each other.” In sight of 
these results, and of the characteristic consistency with 
which the Emperor adheres to the policy that produced 
them, the people of England and France despise partisan 
rumours respecting combinations adverse to the interests 
of this country. We well know the meaning of such 
canards. There was a time when they might have 
created alarm, — they are now objects of contempt and 
derision. 


The personal exertions of the Emperor during the 
crisis of the calamity have been elaborately described in 
the public journals, and have formed a theme of admi- 
ration throughout Europe. They need not be detailed 
here. But a brief outline which has appeared in the 
newspapers will be read with interest: — 

“ The Emperor has returned from his last visit to 
the Loire, and everything leads us to indulge to-day in 
the hope that his Majesty will be now enabled to obtain 
the repose which he requires after so many fatigues. 
It is certainly not a novel thing in France to see princes 
take part in the public sufferings, and associate with the 
calamities which oppress the country. We nevertheless 
are of opinion that the past contains no event of so strik- 
ing a nature as that of which France has been lately the 
witness. Scarcely had the ravages of the Rhone be- 
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come known in Paris than the Emperor left in the night 
for Lyons. He suddenly arrived in the stricken town 
almost alone : this prompt appearance at such a moment 
was a great act of kindness ; the inhabitants, stupified 
by events, took courage, and the most oppressed hearts 
breathed afresh. The Emperor caused himself to be 
transported in boats wherever the raging waters had 
invaded ; he appeared amongst dangerous currents on 
the inundated high roads, amidst the crumbling houses, 
conveying with him his courageous compassion and his 
succours. Surrounded on all sides, blocked up by a 
grateful population, he did not fear to confide himself 
alone, without police or escort, to the workmen of 
Lyons, taxed so strongly with demagogism ; and all had 
for the Emperor nothing but proofs of admiration and 
love. But the Rhone carried its devastations into Pro- 
vence, and the august traveller determined on following 
to the end this terrible enemy. It was necessary to pass 
a roaring sea in order to enter Avignon ; the Emperor 
penetrated into the town in a boat, over the fallen ram- 
parts. At Tarascon, at Arles, the Emperor visited in a 
miserable boat the town and the vast inundated plain; he 
encountered dangers of all kinds, and passed over the tops 
of trees and the roofs of houses. We will extract on this 
subject a single passage from a letter written by a known 
republican to a political friend. ‘ You know my prin- 
ciples, and you are also aware that I shall never change 
them ; but I confess to you that I admire that man (cet 
homme la). I have seen him at Tarascon in a nutshell 
in which I would not have trusted myself to save my 
house.’ In fact, such acts, accomplished with simplicity 
and sincerity, have everywhere the same effect on men 
of character. Scarcely had the Emperor returned, than 
disastrous news from the Loire reached his ears. 
He left at once for Orleans, Blois, and Tours, bearing 
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with him the same initiative, the same intrepid sympathy 
for all suffering. Other calamities, the rupture of the 
dykes and, the inundation of the quarries of Angers, 
recalled the Emperor a second time to the Loire. No 
obstacles or interrupted communications caused him to 
hesitate. A great enterprise is cruelly damaged ; 10,000 
workmen to whom it gave bread are without shelter or 
food. Amongst these workmen, whom a recent trial 
proved to be agitated by secret societies, the Emperor 
placed himself, and he met the same reception, the same 
sentiments of gratitude, as he had encountered on the 
part of the workmen of Lyons. .The ardent wish of the 
Emperor, it will be remembered, was to share the 
dangers and glory of the army of the East. To oppose 
this project, it was necessary for the public sentiment, 
for the voice of France and Europe, to manifest itself. 
The Emperor has now taken his revenge on other 
battle-fields, by associating with the labours, the perils, 
and sufferings of the population, and by deriving on the 
spot a knowledge of the measures necessary to triumph 
over another enemy. Science, which in the end over- 
comes the most redoubtable fortresses, will doubtless 
be enabled to solve the new problems placed before it.” 
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THE TREATY OF PEACE. 

A PAMPHLET which appeared some time since in 
Paris, under the comprehensive title “ Le Traits de 
Paix,” and purporting to emanate from “Un Ancien 
Diplomate,” excited much interest amongst European 
politicians. There is a rumour — a rather generally 
accepted one — that the source of its inspiration ascends 
to a very high quarter. But, irrespective of the de- 
gree of credibility which may be attached to that report, 
the contents of the pamphlet deserve attention, illus- 
trating, as they do, with a perspicuity which could 
only be imparted by a particular acquaintance with 
antecedents, the origin and progress of the negotiations, 
and some of the most important effects of the Treaty 
which consummated them. Having avoided, as much 
as the nature of my subject would permit, reference to 
political discussions, I shall not here enter into them ; 
but the remarks of “ An Old Diplomatist ” place in so 
clear a light several points of universal interest relative 
to the causes, objects, and results of the war, and the 
new position of international relations which it has 
created in Europe, that I am induced to transcribe some 
of the more prominent passages. 

The writer alludes to the preliminary communications 
between the Western Powers and Austria, and to the 
circumstances which had rendered it advisable for Russia 
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to submit to conditions which she had refused even to 
discuss at the Conferences of Vienna : — 

“ The conditions of any negotiation whatever were in- 
dicated by the Four Points, which formed the substance 
of the notes exchanged at Vienna on the 8th of August, 
1854, and the realisation of which formed the object of 
the Treaty of the 2nd of December. One of the ad- 
vantages of the four guarantees was their faculty of 
being restricted or extended according to the course of 
events. The resultless negotiations opened at Vienna 
in March, 1855, had sufficiently proved this; and in 
keeping within the Four Points, which responded so well 
to the interests engaged in the war, it was indispensable 
to interpret them in a sense which should have regard 
to the successes obtained within three months in the 
Baltic and the Sea of Azoff, as well as in the Crimea. 

“ The ideas of the French Government in this respect 
were perfectly settled, and it did not await the fall of 
Sebastopol to fix them. One of the first cares of Count 
Walewski, in taking the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, had 
been to make known at Vienna the sentiments of his 
Court on this important matter. The Cabinet of Paris 
wished to remain faithful to the principles which, forming 
the basis of the Treaty of the 2nd of December, con- 
stituted the natural bond of the three subscribing 
Powers ; it desired by no means to weaken that bond ; 
but, at the same time, it maintained a right of reserving 
the benefit of military events, and of extending its claims, 
if necessary, according to the measure of its sacrifices. 
It found the Cabinet of London in a similar disposition ; 
and, after a complete agreement between the two great 
Western Powers, it was declared at Vienna that they 
regarded the Four Points as the minimum conditions of 
peace. 
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“ France and England, victorious, could not be con- 
tent with the interpretation given to the four guarantees 
in December, 1854, in the celebrated and unfortunate 
memorandum alternately accepted and repudiated by 
Prince GortschakoflF. Here was the difficulty ; and it was 
upon this that the Cabinet of Vienna wished to sound 
the French Government through the medium of Baron 
de Bourqueney.” 

Some remarks are made upon the difficulty which 
politicians had in bringing themselves to believe that a 
power whose prestige had mounted so high, which had 
established such a character for pertinacity, and whose 
defensive resources were regarded as inexhaustible and 
invincible, could accept the terms which it was known 
the two Western Powers, acting in cordial consent, were 
resolved to insist upon as indispensable conditions of 
negotiation. After the peremptory manner in which 
Prince Gortschakoff had rejected, at the Vienna Confer- 
ences, any stipulation going to the limitation of the Eus- 
sian naval force in the Black Sea, and after the emphatic 
recognition of the Prince’s language by his Government, 
how could it be believed that the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg would consent, not merely to the restriction of the 
number of ships of war, but to the entire suppression of 
its navy in the Black Sea ? — “ How believe, until on this 
point it had deceived all calculations, that it would 
accept a further limitation, which, whilst depriving it of 
the mouths of the Danube and of Ismail, still full of the 
souvenirs of Suvaroff, caused it likewise to lose the 
frontier of the Pruth, rendered famous by the defiances 
w'hich from thence it had so often held out to Europe ?” 

But the change of temper was accounted for by the 
military successes of the Allies, by the perfect harmony 
of the councils of France and England, by the attitude 
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of Austria, — which, had the “bases” been rejected by 
Russia, could not have much longer deferred taking an 
active part with the Western Powers — by the close 
entente formed with Sweden, and by various circumstances, 
which could not fail to have weight with a Government 
otherwise not indisposed to councils more moderate than 
those of the Emperor Nicholas. The writer frankly 
admits that the feeling of England with respect to peace 
was far from fervid, and alludes to the coldness with 
which we regarded the mediation of Austria : — 

“ It remained to come to an understanding with 
England as to the mode of dealing with the proceedings 
of Austria. 

“ In the dispositions which existed between the two 
countries, no serious difference could arise upon this 
subject. We wish to misrepresent nothing; and we 
readily admit that England was less prepared than 
France for the idea of an early peace. The English 
Government had commenced the war without being 
prepared for it. After having made gigantic prepara- 
tions to continue it, it naturally felt some difficulty in 
reconciling itself to propositions for peace, whatever 
might be their nature. It is known, moreover, through 
the language of leading men in Parliament, that Eng- 
land was not without prejudices with respect to Austria. 
These prejudices existed anterior to the crisis. * * * 
Let us hasten, however, to say, that though they re- 
vealed themselves clearly, they never interfered with 
more important considerations, or with the interests of 
the Anglo-French alliance. Doubtless the Cabinet of 
London showed less alacrity than France to conclude 
a treaty with Austria ; it signified less confidence than 
the French Government had done in the value of that 
Treaty; but ultimately it agreed to it, and, whilst 
not concealing that it expected only secondary results 
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therefrom, it never pretended that the advantages which 
the Treaty offered should be despised. 

“ But if the prejudices of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government re-appeared in presence of the propositions 
of Austria, they soon gave place to a more just appre- 
ciation of the general situation of affairs. The reasons 
which it thought it had for desiring the continuation 
of hostilities yielded before an attentive study of 
the bases which the Austrian proposals established as 
the conditions of peace. The resolution once taken, the 
English Cabinet laid aside all hesitation, and entered 
without arriere-pensee the path which now opened. 

“ France wished no more than England for any peace 
that should not be completely satisfactory; and the 
Cabinet of Paris, whilst expediting the agreement as 
much as possible, in order not to give Russia time to 
penetrate and upset it, concurred with the English 
Government as to introducing into the Austrian ulti- 
matum modifications of such a nature as to clearly 
define it, and to give greater extension to some of the 
clauses. 

“ The Cabinet of Vienna, by acceding to this, gave 
proof of sentiments which could leave no doubt of the 
perfect sincerity of its intentions. It was therefore 
agreed that Austria should be the bearer to St. Peters- 
burg of the propositions thus modified, and that she 
should present them to the Russian Cabinet as from her 
own initiative. The two Western Powers undertook to 
give them their adhesion, in case they should obtain 
that of Russia. It was understood that the acceptance 
of Russia was to be entire and unreserved, and should 
embrace at the same time both the whole of the details 
of the Austrian proposals, under penalty of their with- 
drawal on the lapse of three w'eeks from the period of 
being placed in the hands of Count Nesselrode. No room 
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was left for counter-proposals or subterfuges, and care 
was taken that whatever the result might be it should 
be clear.” 

The writer acknowledges the compliment paid to 
France and to the generous policy of the Emperor, by 
the nomination of Paris as the seat of the negotiations. 
That suggestion came from England, and was “con- 
sistent with that rivalry in good offices of which the 
alliance has produced so many proofs.” The complete- 
ness with which the Porte adhered to the tenns on 
which the Cabinets of London and Paris had deter- 
mined to take their stand, marked her appreciation of 
the advantages which they secured for her, and of the 
care taken of her interests : — 

“ These conditions, indeed, agreed so well with her 
interests that she could not but applaud them. They 
even gave her an advantage which she had not hoped 
for. Not only did they disarm Russia in the Black Sea, 
but they gave the Ottoman Empire a warmly- contested 
territory. They gave her the mouths of the Danube and 
the citadel of Ismail, formerly the bulwark of the Otto- 
man power on the Danube, and a spot rendered in a 
manner sacred in the eyes of the Turks by the heroism 
which they had so often displayed there in their last 
struggles with the Russians. The Porte was therefore 
necessarily in accord with its allies as to the results which 
they contemplated giving to the bases of negotiation. 

“ Thus the Russian plenipotentiaries, when presenting 
themselves at the Congress of Paris, found the Allied 
Powers united upon the general principles of the nego- 
tiation.” 

The considerations involved in the neutralisation of 
the Black Sea, and the relative positions created by neu- 
tralisation, are reviewed by the writer, who afterwards 
proceeds to weigh the effect of the measures taken for 
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abolishing the preponderating or exclusive influence of 
Russia over the Christians of Turkey : — 

“ On the proposition of the President, Count Walew- 
ski, the Congress resolved to grapple at once with the 
difficulty, by arranging, before any other point, the 
neutralisation of the Black Sea. 

“ It will be remembered that if, at the period of the 
Conferences of Vienna, the idea of the neutralisation of 
that sea were approved in London, it was repelled in 
Vienna. It was not that the import of the condition 
was not understood in Vienna as well as in London, but 
because opinions in the former place were not yet pre- 
pared to accept the decisive and fundamental means 
which it presented of putting an end to the preponder- 
ance of Russia in the East. And when the Cabinet of 
Vienna was not prepared to admit any other limitation 
of the Russian navy in the Black Sea than that of its 
force previous to the war, how could it relish a con- 
dition which, under the appearance of reciprocity be- 
tween the two States occupying the coasts, involved in 
reality the disappearance of the Russian flag of war 
from the waters on which it was formerly supreme ? 

“ The acceptance by Austria of the principle of the 
neutralisation of the Black Sea, as one of the conditions 
stipulated in the ultimatum, shows how much circum- 
stances had changed to our advantage. 

“For the rest, Russia herself, which in 1855 had 
refused even to examine this condition, made now 
not the least objection. When in the month of De- 
cember last the ultimatum of Austria was conveyed to 
St. Petersburg, and the Russian Cabinet thought at first 
to reply by counter-propositions, these counter-proposi- 
tions implied important changes relative to the rectifica- 
tions of the Bessarabian frontiers, and disowned all idea 
of any particular conditions irrespective of the Four 
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Points ; they confined themselves, as regarded neutral- 
isation, to some verbal modifications intended to limit 
the application of that principle. As to the principle 
itself, they admitted it without reserve. The Eussian 
Government would have wished that, in the stipulation 
respecting the light vessels which it was to be authorised 
to keep in the Euxine, account should be taken not only 
of the necessities of service, but of the defence of the 
coast. Anxious, moreover, to exclude the arsenal of 
Nicolaieff from the places aflFected by the prohibition to 
maintain or create maritime arsenals of war, it wished 
that this prohibition should be specifically confined to 
the coast, strictly so called, of the Black Sea. By re- 
fusing, conformably to the engagement which she had 
made with France and England, to accept these counter- 
propositions, Austria showed the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg that there could be no discussion upon these 
essential points, and by definitively giving adhesion to 
the system of neutralisation, Russia admitted it in all 
its extent and with all its consequences. 

“ The Allied Powers were thus fully prepared for in- 
sisting that neutralisation meant the cessation at Nico- 
laieflf of constructions of any kind for the Eussian war 
marine. They could not consent that Russia should 
reserve the right of maintaining a fleet on the Bug, a 
tributary of the Black Sea, when she renounced that of 
keeping in that sea any ships of war save the small vessels 
required for the service of the coasts. On the other 
hand, it would have been to ‘ force the situation,’ and 
to render the conclusion of peace more difficult, to exact, 
by a positive stipulation in the Treaty, that Russia 
should bind herself to destroy, with her own hands, an 
arsenal which was removed from the theatre of war. 
But the more difficult the Allies felt it to insist on the 
destruction of NicolaielF, the more incumbent was it on 
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Russia to furnish proof, in this regard, of her good-will 
and disinterestedness. By refusing any concession re- 
specting Nicolaieff, she would have excited distrust, and 
given ground to her adversaries to question the sin- 
cerity of her intentions. They would have been justified 
in showing themselves more exacting, and in redoubling 
their precautions. But, not being required to contract 
literal obligations, she could undertake moral ones ; not 
being harshly required to bind herself down, she could 
promise, and, by giving the Allied Powers a satisfaction 
with which they were content, she saved her dignity. 
This was the object and effect of the declaration of Count 
Orloff, inserted in the protocols, and which is not less 
obligatory than the stipulations of the Treaty without 
possessing their solemn [formal?] character. It will be 
observed, too, that this declaration applied also to the 
Sea of AzoflF, and to all the affluents of the Black Sea. 

“ To form an exact idea of the situation created for 
the contracting parties by the neutralisation of the 
Black Sea, it is important to bear in mind that Turkey 
maintains in that sea a number of light vessels equal to 
that allowed to Russia, and that the Sultan remains at 
liberty to keep, not only in the Mediterranean, but in 
the Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus, as many ships 
of war as he pleases. Again, in virtue of the article 
which authorises [each ofj the subscribing Powers to 
keep two light vessels at the mouth of the Danube, in 
order to secure the free navigation of the river, we 
possess an effective fleet at least equal in number, and 
superior in force, to the squadron permitted to Russia ; 
and in case of need our fleets, issuing from Toulon, 
Malta, Trieste, and Genoa, can in a few days introduce 
into the Euxine such a force of ships and guns, that this 
contingency alone forbids the Russian Government any 
idea of infringing in the East the obligations to which 
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she has assented. Not only, in fact, can she no longer 
dream either of surprising Constantinople by a coup 
de main, or of seconding, by the co-operation of the fleet, 
the march of her armies in Bulgaria, but on the first 
difficulty which she might attempt to excite, she is 
liable to see herself attacked by the forces of all the 
maritime powers, without possessing the means of con- 
tending at sea with any of them. 

“ The moral guarantees obtained from Russia would 
have been insufficient without the material guarantees 
just explained. It would have been useless to deprive the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg of the influence which it ex- 
ercised in the bosom of the Ottoman Empire, if means of 
oppression had been left it which would have per- 
mitted it to seize this influence again on the first 
favourable opportunity ; the sacrifices of France and 
England would likewise have produced only imperfect re- 
sults, if, when disarming Russia upon her coast, she 
were not likewise obliged to renounce the advantages 
which treaties had given her, or permitted her to claim, 
in the heart of that empire; and it was so much the 
more important to put an end for ever to this question, 
which had been the immediate cause of the w'ar. 

“ The nature of the evil indicated the remedy. The 
influence of Russia over the Greek subjects of the 
Sultan was of long standing. The first efforts and 
first successes of that policy go back to Peter the Great. 
The simultaneous decay of the Ottoman administration, 
its vices, the excess of fanaticism, which, no longer find- 
ing the means of satisfying itself by conquests, recoiled 
against the non-Mussulman populations of the Empire, 
only too powerfully seconded this growing influence. 
France, too, which, without exercising a legal protec- 
torate of any class of the Sultan’s subjects, had, under 
her ancient kings, been long regarded as a tutelary 
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support of the Christians without distinction of com- 
mdTnion, had finally wholly neglected the schismatics 
for the benefit of the Catholics. Kussia, therefore, had no 
difficulty in persuading her co-religionists that they had 
no dependence but herself. It was thus that she suc- 
ceeded in inspiring these populations with a high idea 
of her sentiments. The success of her arms having 
enabled her to introduce into the treaty of Kainardji a 
stipulation which authorised her, to a certain extent, to 
make representations to the Sultan in favour of the 
Christian churches, she had thus acquired, in the very 
heart of the Ottoman Empire, a position which assured 
her an action obviously incompatible with the rights of 
sovereignty. 

“ To remedy this, it w’^as necessary not only to de- 
prive the Russian Cabinet of all right of interference, 
but to dissipate the prejudices through whose aid Russia 
had succeeded in persuading her co-religionists that she 
alone took interest in their fate. It was especially requi- 
site to induce the Porte to make reforms sufficiently ju- 
dicious and complete to put an end to grievances which 
which were only too real. Even before the propositions 
of Austria were arranged, it had been agreed between 
the Cabinets of London and Paris on one side, and 
the Porte on the other, not to wait for the conclusion 
of peace before coming to an understanding as to the 
lot of the Christians.” 

The import of the Hatti-Sch^rif is considered in 
its effect on the condition of the Sultan’s Christian 
subjects : — 

“ In order duly to appreciate its import, it would be 
necessary to take into account the importance and un- 
expected novelty of the improvements which it intro- 
duces into the condition of the Christians. This would 
be an immense task, involving no less than an exposition 
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of the administrative, political, and social organisation 
of the Ottoman Empire. Let us confine ourselvel to 
showing how remote were our conditions from the smed 
which Prince MenschikoflP had proposed to the Porte, 
and how greatly superior were the advantages comprised 
in the act emanating from the sovereignty of Abdul- 
Medjid to those which Russia assumed to force from 
him. There is besides, on this subject, an important 
remark to be made, which was too much lost sight of 
in the crisis created by the pretensions of the Russian 
Cabinet. When that Cabinet demanded that the Porte 
should engage to maintain the privileges granted ab 
antiquo to the Christian patriarchs and communities, it 
demanded in reality only the maintenance of most 
crying abuses. Far from contributing to protect or 
ameliorate the position of the Christians, it really set 
up an obstacle to all reform. These ancient privileges, 
accorded to the Greek clergy by the Sultans of former 
times, may be regarded as the true cause of the oppres- 
sion and sufierings of the rayas. It was by means of 
these privileges that the patriarchs and bishops, uniting 
temporal power to their spiritual attributes, and being 
magistrates and administrators as well as priests, have 
for ages inflicted on the rayas constant vexations not 
less intolerable than the acts of fanaticism, which 
day by day became more rare. Russia found her 
account in maintaining these secular abuses. She se- 
cured the good graces of a powerful clergy, and if the 
sufierings of the people continued, the responsibility 
for the evil, cast upon the Turks, rendered the foreign 
protectorate more useful in appearance. The new Hatti- 
Sch6rif has applied a remedy to this state of things, and 
if it had no other advantages, would deserve the thanks 
of the Christians and the approbation of Europe. 

“This Hatti-Scherif being promulgated, there still 
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remained an important question — Was it to be men- 
tioned in the Treaty, and in what terms? The wish 
of the Porte would have been that the great Powers 
should hold her absolved towards them, in this 
matter, by the communication which she had made to 
them. The wish of Russia would have been, on the 
contrary, that it should be annexed to the Treaty, or 
at least that it should be formally declared that it 
should be enforced. This last arrangement would have 
been in effect to involve the independence of the Sultan. 
France and England agreed to take a middle course, 
which, whilst marking the interest which they and 
their allies felt for the non-Mussulman population of 
the Ottoman Empire, respected the sovereignty of the 
Sultan. The two Powers could not have taken any 
other course without exposing themselves to a charge 
of inconsistency. Having made war against Russia, 
to prohibit her from interference in the religious 
affairs of Turkey, they have acted conformably with the 
wise and salutary principle that caused them to take 
arms, by stipulating that the mention made, in the 
Treaty, of the Hatti-Scherif of the 18th of February, 
shall not constitute for any party a right of inter- 
meddling incompatible with the independence and so- 
vereignty of the Sultan. It would be difficult to 
reconcile better with the rights of the Porte the legi- 
timate interest felt by the Powers for the Christians 
of Turkey. It was impossible, especially, to prove 
more fully to these populations that their true support 
was in Paris and London, not in St. Petersburg, or 
to deal a more heavy blow to Russian influence in the 
Ottoman Empire.” 

The consultations respecting the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities are next referred to. No difficulty occurred 
as to Servia, but the arrangements for the “ future ” of 
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Wallachia and Moldavia presented greater complication, 
and formed the subject of much discussion. The plan 
suggested by France was objected to by some of the 
plenipotentiaries. “ Un Ancien Diplomate ” is naturally 
partial to the views of his own government, and advo- 
cates them with energy : — 

“ This [Russian] influence was to be restricted upon 
another arena — the Principalities of the Danube. And 
here an important distinction should be made in the 
first place. Though Servia is included under this de- 
signation [Danubian Principalities], and though its 
position is analogous to that of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
it still differs from them in several respects, geogra- 
phically and politically. Servia, situated on the right 
bank of the Danube, clings so closely to the territory 
of the Ottoman Empire, that it could not be separated 
from it without danger, and the mere relaxing of the 
ties which unite it to the Porte would involve grave 
inconveniences. Like the other two Principalities, that 
of the right bank possesses a national administration, 
guaranteed not long since by treaties between Russia 
and the Porte, and this exclusive guarantee could no 
more be maintained on one side of the Danube than on 
the other. Servia could not be replaced in the condition of 
a simple province of the Ottoman Empire, and committed 
without any guarantee to the chances of the future. But 
the guarantee once established, Europe had no longer 
anything to desire, save the reform of some of the 
national institutions, and on this point there was no 
room for disagreement between the Powers. 

“ It was less easy to come to an understanding re- 
specting the changes to be introduced into the con- 
titution of Moldavia and Wallachia. Their geographical 
position, isolating them from the rest of Turkey in 
Europe, properly so termed, is not on that account less 
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important for the defence of the empire, which they 
can, according to circumstances, either open to, or 
close against, an enemy. For nearly a century they 
have served as provisioning ground for the Russian 
armies on the road towards Constantinople, and the 
evident interest of Europe would be that they should 
form a bulwark against new aggressions. Such was the 
intent of the first point, and as to this object there could 
be but one wish amongst the Allied Powers. 

“ In order to attain it, France did not consider that 
it would suffice to substitute a joint guarantee for the 
exclusive guarantee of Russia. Already, at the Confer- 
ences of Vienna, the French Cabinet had intimated its 
views on this subject in a memorandum presented by 
Baron de Bourqueney, and which was annexed to 
the protocols of the Conferences, It asked for the 
union of the two Principalities under a hereditary 
government, which, without weakening the bonds that 
connect them with the Porte, might be entrusted to a 
prince chosen from the reigning families of Europe. 
The French Government did not change its tone re- 
specting the advantages of an arrangement which ap- 
peared to it calculated to reconcile the wishes of the 
people with the interests of the Porte and of Europe. 
The union of the Principalities, it argued, is natural, 
because the two provinces are of the same race, speak 
the same language, belong to the same communion, 
possess the same institutions. It is requisite to give the 
country the elenJents of force of which it has need, if 
it be desired that it should serve in any degree as a 
barrier against an aggressive return of Russian influ- 
ence. Hereditary power is indispensable, if supreme 
authority is to cease to be the object of perpetual in- 
trigues, the bait of so many unscrupulous ambitions 
which have heretofore been the chief instruments of 
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Russia in the provinces. The principle of hereditary 
power contains nothing abnormal, for it is in force in 
another province of the Ottoman Empire, namely Egypt, 
and was likewise established in Servia in favour of the 
dynasty of Milosch. In fine, the difficulty of finding 
in the country the elements of a national dynasty might 
sufficiently explain the choice of a foreign prince. 

“ Was it really to be feared, as the Porte and some 
of its allies imagined, that a principality founded on 
these bases would soon, and almost necessarily, find 
itself in conflict with the sovereign power, and become 
to it, like Greece, a source of embarrassment formidable 
to the enemies of the Ottoman Empire ? The position 
of the Moldo-Wallachians, with regard to the Porte, 
would be very different from that of the Greeks. Mol- 
davia and Wallachia are separated from Turkey by a 
natural frontier, the Danube ; they have not, as Greece 
has, numerous populations of their race in all parts of 
the Ottoman Empire, and are not in contact even with the 
Sclaves of Bulgaria and Servia, except through material 
interests, which touch each other, so to say, without 
mingling. The new principality would have nothing to 
hope from the enfeeblement of the Turkish Empire- — not 
a frontier to extend, not a village to conquer, at the ex- 
pense of that Empire. It is, besides, not to be supposed 
that it would seek to break a bond of vassalage con- 
firmed by European treaties, and to obtain an inde- 
pendence which would expose it to all the dangers of 
the formidable contiguity of its ancient protectors. It 
would study to continue in its lawful relations with 
the Porte, because these would constitute, in the first 
place, a guarantee of the identity of its interest with 
those of the Ottoman Empire, and through these with 
the interests of Europe itself. 

“ The arrangement proposed by the French Govern- 
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ment was therefore perfectly logical, and the objections 
made to it were more specious than solid. 

“ It had, however, been previously arranged between 
the Allied Powers, and with good reason, that the re- 
organisation, properly so called, of the Principalities, 
should not be directly determined by the Congress. It 
was indispensable to pronounce, without delay, the de- 
finitive suppression of the Russian protectorate, to lay 
down the principle of the joint guarantee as well as the 
basis of the system of defence which the Principalities 
might adopt in concert with the Sultan ; but it was im- 
possible to regulate questions of detail immediately, for 
this would have greatly complicated the deliberations. 
Besides, there was wanting one of the essential elements 
of discussion, viz. the will * of the country, which had 
been not less carefully regarded than the interest of the 
Powers and that of the Porte. Prudence, expediency, 
and even the necessity of consulting opinion in the 
Principalities, rendered it proper, therefore, to adjourn 
the deductions from the principles which were laid down, 
and to postpone for further examination the defini- 
tive organisation of the two provinces. Guided by these 
considerations. Count Walewski confined himself to 
intimating the views of his Government, proposing to 
refer to a commission, which should proceed to the 
spot, the study and preliminary settlement of questions 
with which the Congress could not grapple without 
indefinitely retarding the conclusion of peace. 

“ Is it to be presumed, as Aali Pasha and Count Buol 
asserted at the Conferences, that the Principalities will 
reject the idea of union ? Is there any appearance that 
there would be less liking at Jassy than at Bucharest 
for an arrangement which would diminish the import- 


* The expression of the will ? 
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ance of one of these two capitals to the advantage of 
the other ? Ought diversity of local interests to prevail 
over community of political interests ? Doubtless, 
regarding matters from this narrow point of view, 
Wallachia has more to gain by fusion than Moldavia, 
because Bucharest occupies a position more central, and 
nearer the Danube. But what signifies this advan- 
tage, if, in losing the privilege of being the chief city of 
a petty province, without power and without import- 
ance, Jassy obtains that of being the second city of a 
great principality — containing a population of more 
than four millions, and occupying a place in the poli- 
tical system of the East ? There is not, we believe, in 
Moldavia, a single man of intelligence and of devotion 
to his country, who could hesitate as to the alternative ; 
and we have no doubt that opinions, sincerely consulted, 
will be unanimous, as Count Walewski said at the 
Congress, in demanding the union of the two Princi- 
palities. 

“ 111 short, the Treaty of Paris has on this point esta- 
blished all essential principles. If questions of detail 
remain to be settled, it depends much on the Princi- 
palities themselves that they be settled advantageously 
for them. The French Government has fully done 
its duty with regard to them, and there is reason to 
believe that on this point, as on all others, the ultimate 
result will give full satisfaction to the interests which it 
has been our object to guard. 

“We will not dwell upon the measures taken for 
securing the free navigation of the Danube. The neu- 
tralisation of the Black Sea ; the presence, at the mouths 
of the river, of ships belonging to the Powers which 
signed the Treaty of Paris ; the appointment of commis- 
sions, charged to make necessary regulations for naviga- 
tion, and to superintend the execution thereof ; above all. 
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the rectification of the frontiers, which throws back 
those of Russia many leagues to the north, are so many 
guarantees which can leave no uneasiness respecting the 
freedom of a channel of communication so important 
to all Germany. 

“ Thus, the Treaty of Paris protects from new 
chances of war countries which have not ceased, from 
time immemorial, to a prey to all its horrors. 
Those countries, blessed by Heaven, whither the earliest 
navigators went to seek the golden fleece, and towards 
which we ourselves turn when the harvests of our 
less favoured fields do not sufiice for our wants — ^those 
fertile regions are at length about to experience the 
efiects of a durable peace. The basin of the Black Sea 
ceases to be a closed field where two champions unequal 
in strength were incessantly disputing, the weakest at 
the mercy of the strongest, a constant source of in- 
quietude to the world. They are now both disarmed 
upon the perpetual theatre of their contests, and the 
independence of the one whom we have had an interest 
in defending, having become a principle of public law, 
rests henceforth on such guarantees that the other 
can no longer dream of attacking it, unless in the 
event of a complete disturbance of the existing relations 
between the Powers, and of changes in their intentions 
too contrary to their interests to be probable.” 

In his conclusions, “ An Old Diplomatist ’’calls atten- 
tion to the jealousy and dislike with which France had 
been long regarded by the continental powers — feelings 
aggravated by the revolutions of 1830 and 1848, one 
efiect of which had been to give Russia a greater degree 
of ascendancy than ever “ by binding tighter the bonds 
of moral dependence on her, in which, since 1815, the 
German governments had involved themselves. He 
refers to the comparative estrangement which the con- 
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duct of Louis Philippe had produced between Eng- 
land and France, towards the close of that king’s reign, 
and to the isolation of France in the councils of Eu- 
rope, contrasting it with the happier relations which 
now exist : — 

“ Such a position had quite deprived our foreign 
policy of all freedom and effective influence. If there 
were in Europe less actual* hatred for us than in 
1815, there was not less ill-will. If our armies were 
no longer redoubted, our revolutions were more feared. 
Our thirty years of efforts wasted in the sterile disputes 
of party were regarded abroad as a sign of incur- 
able impotence. We had almost arrived at the predica- 
ment of despairing of ourselves. The severe judgments 
which we ourselves passed upon the ulcers of our in- 
ternal civilization, and upon the precarious condition of 
our relations abroad, are yet remembered. It seemed as 
if there were no longer in Europe more than two great 
governments — those of England and Russia. The whole 
world seemed to gravitate fatefully around these. In 
the opinion of many, even England herself was no longer 
in the path of progress, and universal dominion was 
reserved by Providence for Russia. 

“The war has profoundly changed that state of 
things. France comes out of the crisis with alliances 
which replace the great Powers respectively in their 
natural positions, and form the elements of a political 
system really conformable to the essential interests of 
Europe. 

“ The idea of an alliance with England is not new in 
France. Mutual esteem, founded on a due appreciation 
of their respective merits, a mutual conviction that they 
could not recommence their ancient contests without 
inflicting on each other most frightful calamities, alike 
contribute to reconcile them. The identity of their 
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interests, in presence of the development which the power 
of Kussia has received since 1815, is likewise evident, 
and would alone sufiSice to associate their proceedings 
closely. Nevertheless, despite so many motives for 
good understanding, there did not, until the beginning 
of the crisis which is now terminated, exist between 
France and England an alliance truly so called ; and 
even in the East, where so many considerations invited 
the two Governments to act in concert, they had been 
at one time on the point of appealing to arms for the 
settlement of their differences. Doubtless deceived by 
the souvenirs of 1840, Russia hoped to divide the two 
Powers again by offering England the temptation of 
an important share in the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire. Not only has that calculation been baulked, 
but a concord, of which, perhaps, history furnishes 
no example, has been established between the two 
countries. Lord Clarendon merely expressed without 
exaggeration an incontestable truth, when he declared, 
two years ago, before the English Parliament, that there 
was more concord between Paris and London than 
often existed between members of the same Cabinet. 
Since then, the understanding has become a regular 
alliance, the armies and fleets of both countries have in 
concert conducted a formidable enterprise to a happy 
issue, and peace has finally confirmed the work of war. 
The alliance has survived, complete and entire, the 
circumstances which created it; and it may well be 
believed that, having passed through so many trials 
without a single difficulty really serious having 
arisen between the two countries, it now unites in 
itself aU the conditions of permanence.” 

One of the effects of the late contest, the writer ob- 
serves, has been “ to consummate the dissolution of the 
Holy Alliance.” The proceedings of Austria, and even 
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of Russia, have, he argues, contributed to that result, 
and the firm and sincere friendship of England and 
France afford security against the revival of combina- 
tions obnoxious to the rights of nations and peoples. 
Russia herself has learnt a salutary lesson : — 

“ There is reason to believe that the events, of 
which the effect has been thus to modify the general 
situation of the Powers and their respective position 
as regards ourselves, have not been without .influence 
on the sentiments of Russia. As to the East, she has 
seen her long-cherished designs excite a resistance too 
serious to permit the possibility of their accomplishment. 
She could not bring them to a successful consummation 
save by dividing Europe, and the independence of Con- 
stantinople is a point upon which there will be but one 
opinion in Paris, London, and Vienna, so long as there 
shall exist enlightened Governments in these places. 
The extension of the frontiers of the Russian Em- 
pire to the Bosphorus would produce such a disturb- 
ance in international relations, that as long as political 
vitality is not extinct in France, England, and Austria, 
fleets and armies will be found to defend the keystone 
of the territorial system of Europe. The events in 
which we have taken part for the last three years have 
given signal demonstration of this. It would evince 
neither ability nor wisdom on the part of Russia to 
place herself in opposition to the unanimous resolution 
of Europe, even were not that resolution confirmed as it 
now is by solemn stipulations ; and Russia has given in 
the past too many proofs of consummate prudence not 
to profit by the lessons of experience. 

“ It may cost her feelings something to renounce 
traditional designs, to break through the illusions with 
which her most illustrious sovereigns flattered them- 
selves, to reconcile herself to the idea that the road to 
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Byzantium is closed agdnst her. But what great nations 
have not had their chimeras and their delusions ? It 
has been the lot of all those that have played a great 
part in the world to aspire in their turn to universal 
dominion, and to wound themselves against the irre- 
sistible league of general interests which community of 
danger never fails to arouse. Russia has just made the 
essay, and even had she been better prepared for such 
vast projepts than she really was, she would assuredly 
have failed. We do not doubt for a moment that she 
has made this confession to herself, and that she is re- 
solved to keep loyally to the observance of her obliga- 
tions to Europe. We believe likewise that her dis- 
positions towards France, impressed since 1815, and - 
especially since 1830, with so much jealousy, have been 
happily modified by a struggle which has taught her 
to know us better. We believe that she has renounced, 
like her ancient allies — now ours — the spirit of the old 
cbalitions, which, after having combated us on the field 
of battle, made war with us for years in the coun- 
cils of Europe. 

“ Whether we regard the clauses of the Treaty of Paris, 
or examine the relations which the crisis has enabled us 
to establish with the great Powers, the present peace 
appears to us to present all possible chances of duration, 
and to assure, for a long time, the repose of the world.” 

Congratulations on a result which the writer con- 
siders so beneficial to Europe, and the attainment of 
which is due, in great measure, to the wisdom of the 
Imperial councils, through which France has become 
more highly esteemed by the European Cabinets than 
she ever was before *, close a paper which, it cannot be 

* “ She has at other times been more feared, caused greater com- 
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denied, is marked by decided prepossessions, but which 
is rendered highly interesting by the writer’s familiarity 
with European politics. 


motions in the world, and scattered more eclat around her, but has 
never been more truly respected.” 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF 1852. 

The text of the Constitution of 1852 ran to the follow- 
ing purport. It is, in its fundamental features, si- 
milar to that now existing. No alteration in essentials 
was made when the nation called the Chief Magistrate 
to the Imperial dignity. There was a change of form 
— no change of principles: — 

“ The President of the Republic, considering that 
the French people has been called to pronounce on the 
following resolution, viz., — ‘The people wills the main- 
tenance of the authority of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and gives him the necessary powers to make a Consti- 
tution on the basis established in his proclamation of 
the 2nd December — Considering that the bases pro- 
posed fofthe acceptance of the people were — 

“ 1. A responsible chief appointed for ten years, — 

“ 2. Ministers dependent on the Executive power 
alone, — 

“ 3. A Council of State, formed of the most distin- 
guished men, preparing the laws and maintaining the 
discussion of them in the Legislative body, — 

“ 4. A Legislative body, discussing and voting the 
laws, — nominated by universal suffrage, without the 
scrutin de Uste, which falsifies the election, — 

“ 5. A second Assembly, formed of all the distin- 
guished men of the country, a balancing poAver, guar- 

£ £ 2 
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dian of the fundamental pact and of the public in- 
terests, — 

“And considering that the people have answered 
affirmatively by 7,500,000 suffrages — he promulgates 
the Constitution, the tenor of which is as follows : — 

SECTION I. 

“Art. 1. The Constitution recognises, confirms, and 
guarantees the great principles proclaimed in 1789, and 
which form the bases of the public rights of the French 
people. 

SECTION II POEM OP THE GOVEKNMENT OP THE 

EEPDBLIC. 

“Art. 2. The Government of the French Republic is 
entrusted to Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, actual 
President of the Republic, for ten years. 

“ Art. 3. The President of the Republic governs by 
means of the Ministers, the Council of State, the Senate, 
and the Legislative body. 

“Art. 4. The Legislative power is exercised col- 
lectively by the President of the Republic, the Senate, 
and the Legislative body. 

SECTION in OF THE PEESIDENT OF THE EEPUBLIC. 

“ Art 5. The President of the Republic is responsible 
to the French people, to whom he has always a right to 
appeal. 

“ Art. 6. The President of the Republic is the Chief 
of the State. He commands the land and sea forces, 
declares war, concludes treaties of peace, political and 
commercial alliances, and makes the rules and decrees 
for the execution of the laws. 

“Art. 7. Justice is rendered in his name. 

“Art. 8. He alone has the initiative of the laws. 
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“ Art. 9. He has the right of pardoning. 

“ Art. 10. He sanctions and promulgates the laws 
and the Senatus^Consultes. 

“Art. 11. He presents the state of the Republic 
every year to the Senate and Legislative body by a 
message. 

“ Art. 12. He has a right to declare the state of 
siege in one or several departments, on condition of 
referring to the Senate with the shortest delay. The 
consequences of the state of siege are regulated by the 
law. 

“ Art. 13. The Ministers depend solely on the Chief 
of the State. Each is responsible only as far as the 
acts of the Government regard him. There is no 
solidarity between them. They can only be impeached 
by the Senate. 

“ Art. 14. The Ministers, members of the Senate, the 
Legislative body, and the Council of State, the officers 
of the land and sea forces, the magistrates, and the 
public functionaries, take the following oath ; 

“ ‘I swear obedience to the Constitution, and fidelity 
to the President.’ 

“Art. 15. A Senatus-Consulte fixes the sum allowed 
annually to the President of the Republic for the entire 
duration of his functions. 

“Art. 16. Should the President of the Republic die 
before the expiration of his power, the Senate convokes 
the nation to proceed to a new election. 

“Art. 17. The Chief of the State has a right, by a 
secret act deposited in the archives of the State, to point 
out to the people the name of the citizen he recom- 
mends, in the interest of France, to the confidence of 
the people and to its sutFrages. 

“ Art. 18. Until the election of the new President 
of the Republic, the President of tlie Senate governs 
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•with the concurrence of the Ministers in office, who 
form themselves into a Government Council, and deli- 
berate by a majority of votes. 

SECTION IV. — OF THE SENATE. 

“Art. 19. The number of Senators cannot exceed 
150. It is fixed at 80 for the first year. 

“Art. 20. The Senate is composed, 1st, of the Car- 
dinals, Marshals, Admirals ; 2nd, of the citizens whom 
the President of the Republic deems fit to elevate to the 
dignity of Senator. 

“Art. 21. The Senators are not removable, and are 
for life. 

“ Art. 22. The functions of Senator are gratuitous ; 
nevertlieless, the President of the Republic may accord 
the Senators, by reason of the services rendered, and 
of their yiosition as respects fortune, a personal dota- 
tion, which shall not exceed 30,000f. yearly. 

“Art. 23. The President and Vice-Presidents of the 
Senate are named by the President of tlie Republic, and 
chosen amongst the Senators. They are appointed for 
one year. The salary of the President of the Senate is 
fixed by a decree. 

“ Art. 24. The President of the Republic convokes 
and prorogues the Senate. He fixes the duration of 
its session by a decree. The sittings of the Senate are 
not public. 

“ Art. 25. The Senate is the guardian of the funda- 
mental pact, and of the public liberties. No law can 
be promulgated before being submitted to it. 

“Art. 2i». The Senate opposes the promulgation — 
1st, of laws which may be contrary to or impair the 
Constitution, religion, morals, liberty of worship, liberty 
of persons, equality of the citizens before the laws, 
inviolability of property, and the principle of the ira- 
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mobility of the magistracy ; 2nd, of those which may 
endanger the safety of the territory. 

“Art. 27. The Senate regulates by a Senatus-Con- 
sulte — 1. The Constitution of the colonies and of 
Algeria ; 2. All that has not been provided for by the 
Constitution, and which is necessary to its maintenance ; 
3. The signification of articles of the Constitution 
which may give rise to various interpretations. 

“ Art. 28. These Senatm-Consultef! shall be submitted 
to the sanction of the President of the Republic, and 
promulgated by him. 

“Art. 29. The Senate maintains or annuls acts 
which may be submitted to it as unconstitutional by 
the Government, or denounced for the same cause in 
petitions from the citizens. 

“ Art. 30. The Senate may, in a report addressed to 
the President of the Republic, fix the bases of projects 
of law of great national interest. 

“Art. 31. It may also propose modifications in the 
Constitution. If the proposition be adopted by the 
Executive Power, this is stated by a Se7iatus-Consulie. 

“Art. 32. But all modifications of the fundamental 
bases of the Constitution shall be submitted to universal 
suffrage, as these have been enunciated in the procla- 
mation of the 2nd of December, and adopted by the 
French people. 

“ Art. 33. In case of the dissolution of the Legisla- 
tive body, and till another convocation, the Senate, on 
the proposition of the President of the Republic, pro- 
vides by measures of urgency for all that is necessary 
for carrying on the Government. 

SECTION V OF THE LEGISLATIVE BODY. 

“ Art. 34. The election has the population for basis. 
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“ Art. 35. There will be one deputy to the Legisla- 
tive body for every 35,000 electors. 

“ Art. 36. The deputies are elected by universal suf- 
frage, without the scrutin de liste. 

“Art. 37. They do not receive any salary. 

“ Art. 38. They are appointed for six years. 

“ Art. 39. The Legislative body discusses and votes 
projects of law and imposts. 

“Art. 40. Every amendment adopted by the com- 
mission charged with the examination of a project of 
law shall be sent, without discussion, to the Council of 
State by the President of the Legislative body. If the 
amendment be not adopted by the Council of State, it 
cannot be submitted to the consideration of the Legis- 
lative body. 

“Art. 41. The ordinary sitting of the Legislative 
body lasts three months ; its sittings are public, but the 
demand of five members is sufiicient for its resolving 
itself into a secret committee. 

“Art. 42. The account of the proceedings of the 
sittings of the Legislative body given by the journals, 
or any other channel of publication, shall consist only 
of the reproduction of the minutes drawn up at the 
close of each sitting by care of the President of the 
Legislative body. 

“ Art. 43. The President and Vice-Presidents of the 
Legislative body are named by the President of the 
Eepublic for one year ; they are chosen from amongst 
the deputies. The salary of the President of the Le- 
gislative body is fixed by a decree. ‘ 

“ Art. 44. The Ministers cannot be members of the 
Legislative body. 

“ Art. 45. The right of petition is to be exercised as 
regards the Senate. No petition is to be addressed to 
the Legislative body. 
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“ Art. 46. The President of the Republic convokes, 
adjourns, prorogues, and dissolves the Legislative body. 
In case of dissolution, the President of the Republic is 
bound to convoke a new one within the term of six 
months. 

SECTION VI OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

“ Art. 47. The number of the Councillors of State in 
ordinary service is from 40 to 50. 

“ Art. 48. The Councillors of State are named by 
the President of the Republic, and are liable to removal 
by him. 

“ Art. 49. The Council of State is presided over by 
the President of the Republic, and in his absence by the 
person whom he indicates as vice-president of the 
Council of State. 

“ Art. 50. The Council of State is charged, under the 
direction of the President of the Republic, to draw up 
projects of law and regulations of public administration, 
and to obviate the difficulties that may arise in matters 
of administration. 

“Art. 51. It maintains, in the name of the Govern- 
ment, the discussion of the projects of law before the 
Senate and the Legislative body. The Councillors of 
State charged to speak in the name of the Government 
are appointed by the President of the Republic. 

“ Art. 52. The salary of each Councillor of State is 
25,000f. 

“ Art. 53. The Ministers have rank, right of sitting, 
and a deliberative voice in the Council of State. 

SECTION VII. — OF THE HIGH COUET OF JUSTICE. 

“ Art. 54. A High Court of Justice judges, without 
appeal or recourse to cassation, all persons who shall 
be sent before it as accused of crimes, attempts, or plots 
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against the President of the Republic, and against the 
internal and external safety of the State. It cannot be 
convened but in virtue of a decree of the President of 
the Republic. 

“Art. 55. A Senatus-Consulte shall determine the 
organisation of this High Court. 

SECTION VIII. — GENERAL AND TRANSITORY '-PROVISIONS. 

“Art. 56. The provisions of the codes, rules, and 
regulations now existing, which are not opposed to the 
present Constitution, remain in force until they be 
legally abrogated. 

“ Art. 57. A law shall determine the municipal or- 
ganisation. The mayor shall be named by the Execu- 
tive Power, and need not be a member of the Municipal 
Council. 

“ Art. 58. The present Constitution shall be in force 
from the day when the great powers of the State 
organised by it shall be constituted. The decrees 
issue(J by the President of the Republic, from the 
2nd of December to the present period, shall have 
all the force of law. 

“ Done at the Palace of the Tuileries the 14th of 
January, 1852. 

“ Louis Napoleon Bonaparte.” 


THE END. 
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